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Ever ; 
For the wag of all wags wad « Warwickshire wag. 


There never was seen such 2 creature, 
Of all ahe was worth he robbed Nature; 


He took all her smiles and he took alt her grief: 
And thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire thief 
Warwickshire thief 
He’s the chief; ; 


For the thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire thief. 


This is som: oe. Kuma Of te tne. gerdennend senale 
halls, I think, with all due deference to Mr. Boswell’s notions 
about “ witty turns” and “ elegant fancies.” 


Ubllee waa to leat’ three de: 
was 

¢ of the Sin the 
n the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


Pad 


are ‘was considerable excitement in Stratford 


Altogether, 
and its hbourhood. The corporation a a 
races _— outside the town. Boswell did not meat teed 
better or worse than other races; “nor indeed,’ he adds, 


p our readers as particular and authentic _an account 
Jubilee at Stratford as possible,” says the Editor, “ we 
solicitation, extracts of a letter toa 


The style of this gentleman’s letter is very much that of a 
_ = A ggg apne hy a 





* could 


Cialum, non Gramum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 


modern newspaper's 


be e to be anyhow extraordinary,'except, 
lady observed, pang A have srecusel & race 


Oe ta en poet.” He was pleased with 


gone down to Stratford “to do the Festival” in a 


sort of way. He notes that much spec genius. 
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of the shop-bills, pronoun them quite “ pieces of 
” One Me gang Tien Seek inoation: 


we learn, gave about the following :—‘“ SHAKESPEARE’S JUBI- 
LEB.—A ribband has been made on purpose at Coventry, 
called the Shakespeare’s Ribband; it is in imitation of the 
rainbow, which, uniting the colours of all parties, is likewise 
time | 22 emblem of the t variety of his genius. ‘ Hach 








ts by the word Jubilee ; and talk con- 
of Jew Bill, Jubilo, and Jubilum, “with squal no 
g.” He encounters a bury carrying 

:town a double bass-viol, on which he was unable to play, but 
doubted not he would be shown how when the p 
arrived. This musician ¢ 


gee 


Riterature. 


THE ROSE-BUSH. of the Jubilee as “ the celebra- 


red life he drew. —Jounson.” “I dare say,” Bos- 


many-colou 
well comments, “ Mr, Samuel Johnson never imagined that 
this fine verse of his would appear on a bill to promote the 
sale of ribbands.....Since I have mentioned illustrious 
author,” (probably it would have been as [difficult for Mr. 
Boswell to have avoided mention of his great friend as it was 
for Mr. Dick to keep all reference to Charles the First out of 
his memorial) “I cannot but regret that he did not honour 
the Jubilee with his presence, which would have added much 


wer PEE Cesta % hitheatre, 
g sn amp 
. ee 
vacancy at the 
The amphitheatre was on the plan of the Rotunds at Rane- 
; & wooden building 
and gilded, with 


espeare.” The workmen were 
but the inhabitants 


staring with wonderful 


lagh, but not so 


on the brink of the 
Avon, elegantly 


raised orchestra. On 
the banka of the river were transparencies, “Time leading 
on the one side, 


kespeare to Immortality,” Traged 
Comedy on the other, after Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture. In 


ty to our meeting.” 
ut Jehnson was with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale at Brighthelm- 


stone, then a small fishing village, better known to us since as 

Brighton or London-super-mare. No doubt, as Boswell as- 

serted, “Johnson’s connection both with Shakespeare and 

Garrick founded a double claim to his presence; and it 

would have been highly gratifying to Mr. Garrick.” But in 
no 


t’s bust was so loaded with branches of 
5 god Paninan old picture.” The 
five windows of the Town-hall were filled with paintings of 
transparent silk—Lear, Falstaff, Pistol, Caliban, and the Ge- 
nius of Shakespeare—“ in a good stile.” At one end h 

portrait of Garrick, at the other “a very goo 





such a matter Johuson 


t especially care to gratify 


Garrick, and he shrunk from supporting ja festival which, 
ostensibly in honour of Shakespeare, was likely in truth to 
be perverted to the glorification of the manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. A certain Jealousy between avthor and ac- 
tor was of long standing. Johnson could not divest himself 
of the old notion that the player was but a very near kins- 
man of the rogue and the vagabond. In his life of Savage, 
with a strange acrimony paying a compliment to Wilks the 
actor, he took occasion to s of his condition, as making 
“almost every other man, for whatever reason, contemptuous, 
insolent, petulant, selfish, and brutal. “ He spoke of Garrick 
as ‘Punch ;’ asserted that he admired him ‘as a poor player 
who frets and struts his hour upon the stage ’—‘as ashadow;’ 
affirmed that a ballad singer was ‘a higher man, for he does 
two things: he repeats and he sings; there is both recitation 
and music in his performance ; the player only recites.” Bos- 
well hinted at the money Garrick had made, as a proof of 
the value mankind had set upon his acting. “Is getting a 
hundred thousand pounds a proof of excellence?” Johnson 
demands. ‘That has been done by a scoundrel commissa- 
ry.” It is perhaps true, as Mr, Croker remarks, “ that no por- 
tion of Johnson’s character is so painful as his treatment of 


espeare in the attitude of inspiration.” Shakes- 
peare’s house was covered with an emblematical transparency, 
the subject being the sun struggling through clouds to en- 


ve re in,” sa 

er, “of the fate and fortunes of 
n the evening of his arrival the cor- 
respondent of the “Gentleman’s Magazine” “ ate 3 Jubilee 
chicken at Feyton’s,” and retired to rest. 

The Festival proper commenced with breakfast at the 
Town-hall at nine o’clock, the while a fife and drum band 
played favourite marches outside; the morning having been 

Boswell, with “a pleasing serenade 


Naked and lone stands the rose-bush fair, 

Whirled are the leaves in the autumn air ; 

Withered and dead they fall to the ground, 

And silently cover 2 new-made mound— 
And the years glide by. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 
Some Apes found a Glow-worm 
nigh 


‘A little drop of radiance 
Tenderly alight. 


Ho! ho! chattered they, 
Grinning all together, 


’Tis jolly cold weather. 

With dry sticks and dead leaves 
All the Apes came,: 

Piled a heap, and squatted round, 
To blow it into flame. 


But fire wouldn’t kindle so; 


lighten the wor! 
Davies, Garrick’s bi 
much-beloved bard,” 


ushered in, according 
by the best musicians from London, in 
an oratorio called Judith, the words 
music b Bry: was pesirmned oe he church, and met 
vi use. wi thai 

been read and "bahar. sermon preached ee or na 
from the church was led by Garrick. 
served at four o’cl 
our correspondent. 
the whole, however. 
drank claret and madeira, both 
Lord Grosvenor, who seems to have been the c 
posed a bumper to the steward, Mr. Garrick ( 
viour exhibited the greatest politeness with the truest liveliness 


by Bickerstaff and the 


“notin the most precise order,” says 
€ appears to have been satisfied upon 

, with wine (of which I 
), 10s. 6d.” After dinner 


” But, as Boswell states, “ Johnson would be let no- 
attack Garrick}but himself.” 
or did Dr. Goldsmith visit the‘Jubilee. There was, indeed, 


considerable opposition to the affair. Horace Walpole was 


Vain their wasted breath ! and hilarity.”) The next toast was to the memo 


. 


bitterly severe concerning it, and was pleasantly reproached 
brea by Gray ; for he not been tolerant of the exhi- 


Bard, “ to which was subjoined three cheers, at the instance 
of your humble servant, most heartily.” 


seems to have distinguished himself here.) Then the per- 
gave catches and glees, which proved 


Only they put out the glow— 


And tlie worm to death. (Our correspondent 


bition 
formers in the orchestra dense crowd that flocked to see it at the 


Glow-worms are meant to shine! to be so inspiring, that the whole audience 


Paris of Madame Du Barry’s poe on 
uvre as there 


need for so much wrath to be wasted upon the poor player's 
harmless Jubilee? George Colman was there, manager of 
Covent Garden, as representing the theatre; his co-partner, 
Powell the actor, a man of genius, and a great public favour- 
ite, in many characters being only surpassed by Garrick, had 
died with some suddenness but two months previously at 
Bristol, his age only thirty-four. On the day of his death the 
actors were so affected that they could not continue their 
parts, and the audience, pardoning and sharing their emo- 
tions, dispensed with the farce which should have. concluded 
the performance. Foote, too, was to be seen on the banks of 
the Avon, scoffing and jesting amidst a laughing crowd. A 
tall, unwieldly, corpulent man, presses the throng, eager to 
converse with the famous wit. “ Has the county of Warwick, 
sir, the honour of giving birth to you as well as to Shakes- 
peare ?” asks Foote, ‘“ No,” answers the uncouth gentleman, 
“T come out of Essex.” “ Out of Essex ?—out of Essex? And 
pray who drove you?” The crowd applauds, and the traveller 
retreats at the determined laughter resounding on all 


Apes can’t blow them hot, 
Just to warm their foolish hands, 
Or boil the flesh-pot. 


joined in chorus; 


the whole closing with “ God save the King,” every voice be- 


ing exerted. At seven o'clock the company withdrew to pre 
pane for the ball, which opened at Y nee 
three ; “ remarkable chiefly for the most el 
I ever saw or shall see, by Mrs. 
Garrick, it may be remembered, had been formerly celebsated 
é e Violetti, a dancer at the Italian opera-heuse 
in the Haymarket. No wonder she performed her minuet 
ll, As to “Mr.——,” I can give no information. Could 
he have been Mr. Boswell ? 
The next morning a drizzling rain continued during many 
t to abandon the grand pageant 
m which Garrick had expended much time and money. 
was to have been,” writes Boswell, “a procession of alle- 
gorical beings, the most distinguished characters of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, with their proper dresses, triumphal cars, and 
other kinds of machinery; but the heavy rains made it im- 
possible to have this exhibited without des 
ble dresses and endangering the still more vy: 


e and closed about 
Thus the world would use the poet 
With his light of love; 


Garrick and Mr.——.”_ Mrs. 
Probably his worth may be 


——~————. 


THE SHAKESPEARE JUBILEE. 


t cry in Stratford-upon-Avon when the 
trel, a wealthy clergyman, who had be- 
come the purchaser of William Shakespeare’s house and 
lands, deliberately hewed down a mulberry tree in the garden 
deli m planted there by the poet’s own hand 
The utilitarian priest affirmed that his windows were darkened, 
his abode rendered damp and comfortless, by reason of the 
near neighbourhood of the tree. Other accounts allege that 
“the act of Gothic barbarity,” as Boswell calls it, was com- 


hours. It was found n 


Garrick, it seems, had been prepared for some ridicule; he 
thought it advisable to encounter this half way, and divert 
opposition into purposes of entertainment. He arranged that 


the fair performers, who might have been rendered 
of appearing in public fora whole season—perha) 
But as no cost has been spared on this pageant, 

Garrick will entertain us with it in the comfortable regions of 


mitted simply to vex the people of Stratford. Dr. Johnson in- 
clined to this view of the affair. Mr. Gastrel went possible 
upon the old argument, that he had aright to do what he 
would with his own. 





He was not a reader of the poet, we 


. King, one of his comedians, should enter the Amphithea- 


tre in the course of the performance of the ode, and in the 
character of “a Maccaroni,” state all possible objections to 
Shakespeare, charging him with vulgarity, barbarism, such as 
laughing and crying, and with disturbing the ennut, which 
was the sole pleasure of gentlemen. The address concluded 
with a string of sarcasms against the Jubilee, Garrick, the cor- 
poration, and the whole company, Mr. King was a good ac- 
tor, famous indeed as “ Lord Ogleby,” and some years later 
as “ Sir Peter Teazle; his success as “ Brass” (in the ‘‘ Confe- 


Drury Lane.” Mr. Garrick availed himself of this hint, as we 
shall see presently. Itis possible that throughout his prepa- 
e to future performances upon his 

J ock the ode was performed in the 
amphitheatre. “Here,” says an eyewitness, “ Garrick did in- 
deed outdo all his former outdoin 
to the orchestra “and told Garric 
whole frame, showing him his veins and nerves still quiver. 
ing with agitation!” Boswell, during the execution of the 
ions and feelings which it contains 


nay take for granted; he wouldn’t have cut down the tree, 


for one thing,—for another he would have known that, caflins ha bad had on 


own stage. At twelve o’ 

ut it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

He raised a formidable storm. The 

him, mobbed, hooted, threatened his life, and deposed their 

tyrant. He was compelled to fly the town, the people solemn- 

ars never to permit one of his name to reside in Strat- 


Lord Grosvenor came 


pulace rose against that he had affected his 


odé, saw “ the various deracy” by Sir John Vanbrugh) is chronicled in Churchill's 
” e 


line about him in the “ Rosciad 


filly transfused into all around. Garrick seemed in 
end gave us the idea of a mortal transformed into a dem 


a3 we read in the Pagan mythology. . . .his eyes sparkled with 


Mr. Gastrel is remembered on) 


by this one shameful act 
of his. Perhaps no-fame would the 


ave been preferable to the 


ne) 


’Mongst Drury’s sons he comes and shines in Brass, 


It is probable that he delivered his address a little two wells 
or that there were some hard truths in it, and that Garrick’s 
reply was a little ineffective and tame, Mr. King caused 


illfame he has succeeded in attaching to himself for ever, 
he carpenter who bought the tree of the sacrilegious 
man was shrewd enough to turn his purchase to very 

ly cut the wood into various 

ets, snuff-boxes, tea-chests, standishes, tobacco- 


and the triumph of his countenance at some parts of the 

its tenderness in others, and inimitable sly humours at 
ohers, cannot be described.” Dr. Arne conducted the per- 
formance, and Mr. Richards, leader of the Drury Lane o 
tn, was the tirst violin. The words were by Mr. Garrick, and 


nuine amusement, though Boswell thinks it would have 
n better to have omitted his share in the festival—his ad- 


dress detracting from its dignit 


stoppers, &o. A lively demand for these articlesensued. The 
tree contained a quite unprecedented 
there really seemed to be no end of it. 


the music of the so: 
_ Among the son 


y Mr. Dibden, the singers consisting 


tity of timber— deley, Mrs. Barthelmon and Master 


: works, the weather being still very unpropitious—“ 
erhaps all the relics 4 ns 7 Festival oe 
f Stratford 


gs were “ Sweet Willy O!’—* ten- 


Another grand dinner was iillowed bya oie of —_ 
he Fire- 


works by Mr. Angel,’—and the Festival concluded with a 
masquerade. The correspondent of the “ Gentleman's Maga- 
zine” only says of his dress, that he wore a silyer medal of 
Shakespeare, pendant from a sky-blue ribband round his 
peck, and’a cockade of rainbow-coloured ribband in his hat. 
He mentions that some of. the characters were ‘well filled ; 
specifying “an excellent a and a i ey, and as 


Were not quite genuine. etic ;” “The Mulberry Tree”—“ of which the 

honoured the carpenter ; 

merit in its kind, full of witty turn 
. subjoin two verses of this song, that the reader 

concerning it :— 


As venisomds 
To steal it our ball took Salight in; 


e@ corporation 
with their patronage. ire”—“ a ballad of 


$s and even delicate 


to Mr. Garrick, one of the managers of Drury. Lane 
the freedom of Stratford enclosed 


, requesting 


in a box made of 





good a Dutch skipper, and a devil.” “TI got,” 








@ writes, “an 
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THE ALBION...’ 


















































































D of ther 
procession. jnto m 
Of course this “ illegitimate” passing day o Wecan many. 
it drew to the theatre, excited remar of no sg Nouns, oF Civsoelieary feats, or newly-invens Hows: 
nee ennager of with squib and sarcasm at the ex- | skates. . The best skates, like the best are English, ang  steces 
the of Drury Lane, losing no o of | few even of these arp equal to what is to be and seen; fe next E 
arraigning ‘3 taste in the matter, upon ‘The skates fastening on to boots made purposely fo, ofa W 
him the laughter of the town. Garrick’s ode was mer y without straps of any kind, have, however, found the; Me  Saxe-( 
. His manner of recitation was even | way over here are not upfrequently seen. They are, of the Ki 
3 that, course, of English manufacture ; but there are not many why ander 
mate actor, no one could assert who had heard speak the | are capable of s0-perfect an instrument in a m: Darm: 
ode, that he was above mediocrity in s or reading. | worthy of it, and there are perhaps more who deliberate| the ra 
Posy Soca S a ubilee with a mock procession prefer something ‘vastly inféflor, ne can see, indeed, thy liancet 
= —_ ey | in it, and a mock Garrick costume of the steward of | good and ocean. quite thrown away upon the becam 
oat a 4 ” sad aaadich profanum culgus who generally line the shores of the one of 
literally throwing cold water upon the proceed-| berry-tree medallio the Bois de Boulogne. T. vill look on with either — royal | 
—but they now set themselves to spoil the Beyptane, as a im | indifference, or, at most, with a sort of vague wonder as t) | ‘TOw2 

it were, charging the most extra t prices for lodging, | two well-known lines of the ; to this Garrick’s | what the deuce he can be about, at an Englishman perform. Tél 

other necessaries of life ; the modern at | representative was to make no other answer but clap his arms jing, apparently without effort, what is extremely difficult: of 

during the St. Leger week, or at Bognor during | like the ofa and crow out ‘ cock-a-doodle-doo.’” | while the sight of a Dutchman going like the wind, and very c 
Goodwood, find precedent in the charges at Stratford during | This piece of refined , however, was not put into execu-| much with the action and res of a windmill, wil! neve Julia 
the Jubilee. Mr. Boswell, in treating of the subject, assumes | tion.’ The mere threat was sufficient to occasion ay ge i fail to elicit a burst. of mek om Still, there are Frenchme, in Ma 
alofty philosophic monied tone: “Much noise was made | ance to Garrick. Perhaps nothing more was intended. He/| who skate with great ease and elegance, and whose lines co but it 
about the high prices of everything at Stratford,” he writes ; | had so lively an apprehension of ridicule that he grew seri-| with the outside edge backwards on the left foot are drawn presst 
“JT own I cannot agree that such censures are just. It was] ously uneasy; his clarm at the impending caricature became | with the firmness and exactness of a pair of compasses. We fe the 
reasonable that Shakespeare's townsmen should of the | apparent to all ; and a nobleman, the friend of both actors, is} have no skating club here, and therefore no acknowled right. 


said to have persuaded Foote to abandon his malicious design. 
They met as if by chance at the daor of their patron’s house, 
and, alighting from their chariots, stood for a moment ex- 
changin t looks. Garrick broke silence b asking, 
bs Weil, is it to be peace or war?” “Oh, peace, by all means, 
Foote replied, good-naturedly ; and they passed the rest of the 
jer es in great cordiality. 

ck’s ode was first performed at Lane, on the 
30th September, 1769, after the comedy of “The Coun 
Girl,” and apparently without creating much impression. It 
was called “An ode upon dedicating a building and erecting 
a statue to ere ep at Stratford-upon-Avon ;” the pareke 
ing part by Garrick, the =g mg choruses by Vernon, Cham- 
pres, Mrs. Baddeley, Mrs. tt, Miss Radley, &c. It was 






Jubilee as well as we ren did : they, as a Jubilee of pro- 
fit; we, of pleasure. As it lasted but a few nights, a guinea a 
night for a bed was not npr Nev me : nobody was understood to 
come there who had not plenty of ay 3 Much ill-humour 
arose, too, by reason of the difficulty in obtaining conveyances, 
for all were in a ee Dy be off at once, and the company could 

be taken away in detachments; those who had to wait 
until the carriages returned for their turn to depart, waxing 
cometingy angry at the delay, and having had to yield pri- 
ority in the journey home to others. “TI hm ens away spleen 
by a droll simile,” Boswell says in his self-contented way, 
«+ taking the whole of this Jubilee,’ said I, ‘is like eating an 
artichoke entire, we have some five mouthfuls, but also swal- 
low the leaves and hair which are confoundedly difficult of 


school... Indeed, the most attractive characteristic of Parisian 
skating is perhaps its Risteseeqes features, its medley of al] 
nations, its costume, and, as is the case in so many other mat. 
ters of sport or pastime, its fasbion. The Emperor and En. 
press, especially the latter, are fond of amusement, and have 
scarcely m & day on the ice since the frost set in. The 
Emperor skates like a man who could do most things that are 
ta be done on a pair of skates if he liked, and if dignity (and 
the chance of a fall) permitted. His Imperial Majesty does 
most of his “strokes” well, whether at billiards or on the ics 
—or at politics! None but a practised performer could slip 
along at the pace he does, without effort and without raising 
his feet from the ice. He skates, in short, very much as a 
gentleman and emperor combined in the same n ought 
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n. After all, however, I am highly satisfied with my | published, and immediately followed by 8 mock ode, parody- | to skate, and as we should t to i t 
Gigoke.” And then he proceeds to laud the Festival as| ing in its manner, Dryden's “St. Cecilia’s Day,” and regarded | is timid, as she is on ee and seupeuts hy a wd 
“an —— so | ete ye rom call re bosom gone by. — town as — happy ea Might. Hy am ane one, or even.two, of her gentlemen. But she enjoys the spor je bis ¥ 
with joy when eld a numerous and bri t company 0 ubilee” was firat played on the Cc . val | vastly, and exclaims, wh j stadt 
wobiliey and the rich, the brave, the witty, and the J ee ee oe 





pageant, but of a very inferior description, had been produced 
by Colman, at Covent Garden, on the 7th, in a play called 
“Man and Wife, or the Shakespeare Jubilee,” one scene of 
which represented the amphitheatre at Stratford, and the hu- 
mours of a masquerade. Another effort had been made at the 
opposition theatre to forestall the glory of the Drury Lane 
procession by the production of “ Henry the Fifth,” with a 
rgeous coronation scene, introducing the ceremony of the 
Champion of England “on a real horse.” But these endea- 
vours to antici Garrick’s success were of little avail, and 
soon afterw “Man and Wife” was played simply as a 
farce, the prelude and pageant omitted. increased 
splendour of stage decorations evidently became the rule 0 
the theatre. A few years later Colman was producing “The 
Fairy Prince,” a compilation from Ben Jonson’s “ Masque of 
Oberon,”—“ as a vehicle for ee uid principal so- 
lemnities at the late installation of the ghts of the Gar- 
ter.” . 
After its first successful season, the “Jubilee” appears to 
have been laid aside for some years. In 1775, it was produced for 
one oe at Covent Garden, on the occasion of the bene- 
fit of an actor of some pretension, who played the 
Drunken Man and the Steward of the Jubilee. The ode was 
recited with the songs and choruses, and in the second act a 
statue of Shakespeare was brought on. After a lapse of ten 
ears the play was again to be seen at Drury Lane, when Mrs. 


herself—“ Encore un petit tour,” “ one little turn more”—with 
the sweetest voice and prettiest manner in the world. 

But the costumes—look at them! Ah! there, indeed, 
French skaters—or rather, Parisian skaters, for they are com- 
posed of every nation—throw all the world into the shade. 
There is the Duchess de Morny, in violet, with red stockings 
and the most coquettish little cap and feather ; very becoming 
indeed, and her Grace does not skate amiss—only perhaps the 
dress is a leetle short, and the red ankles look a Yetle too thin 
as she lifts her small feet, and struggles to take her strokes 
with praiseworthy regularity and exactness. Here come the 
two well-known rilénes, twin-sisters from Madrid, agile 
as the school of dancing which produced a Lola Monte 
What a costumeto be sure! It reminds one of the ballet 
regular Cracovienne, with the tiniest little red morocco boots, 
and skates hardly visible upon them. But they skate exceed- 
ingly well, for there is a regular club at Madrid, formed of 
the cream of Spanish dons and donnas, and they perform won- 
derful feats to the sound of their castanets. By general accls- 
mation, however, the prize of female proficiency is awarded 
to our fair cousins of America, and when pretty Mrs. M. with 
her dashing style, or Miss C. with her more quiet skill, make 
their appearance, they attract all eyes—and the Empress her- 
self stands still to admire what she would fain attempt, but 
dare not! These ladies skate extremely well, with muci 
grace and precision, and, while they “dare do all that may be- 


fair, assembled to pay their tribute of praise to Shakespeare, 
and to Garrick the steward of the Festival.” He ayowed him- 
self of opinion that Shakespeare’s Jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon did honour not only to the immortal bard, but to all 
who had contributed towards it, and he expressed a hopethat 
every seven years it would be celebrated with equal ardour of 
enthusiasm ag it had beenin 1769. This, however, was not to 
be, Mr. Boswell. Stratford did not know another Jubilee; 
seven years brought failing health to Garrick. On the 10th 
June, 1776, he played for the last time: he appeared in the 
character of Don Felix in “ The Wonder,” the profits of the 
night being devoted to the Theatrical Fund, and took leave of 
his audience in a prose address which his emotion barely 
permitted him to utter. He retired amidst tears and acclama- 
tions. It was on the ist of February, 1779, that Taylor, the 
facetious pupil of Frank Hayman, entered the studio of Nolle- 
kens the ptor, and said with a strange levity :—“ For the 
information of some of the sons of Phidias, I beg to observe 
that David Garrick is now on his way to pay his respects to 
Poets’ Corner. I left him just ag he was quitting the boards 
of the Adelphi.” Garrick had died on the 20th January at 
his house in the Adelphi. John Thomas Smith, then a lad of 
thirteen, is the biographer of Nollekens, went out ot 
the studio to see the procession pass by Charing Cross, follow- 
ing afterwards to the Abbey, where he heard the service read 
and saw the coffin lowered. 



























































































































dons appeared as the Comic Muse, Mrs. Jordan as Rosa-} come a—woman,” refrain with taste from attempting 
But to return to the Festival. Garrick, who, as bis biogra- | lind, Mr. Bannister as Romeo, Mr. Palmer as Hamlet, and Mr.| more. The “get up” sally pee 
pher, Davies, actor and bookseller, inform us, “ always joined | Kemble as Richard. : . 97h UP at come ofthe men:hersis really pre 


digious, and is generally on the grandest scale among thos 
who skate the most. But though yourreaders may have borne 
patiently, I hope, with a passing word or two on female ador- 
ments, I will not venture to rouse their indignation by any 
further allusion to the disfigurements of the male species. 
There is one circumstance to which I cannot forbear making 
allusion when poeking. thus loosely and unscientifically of 
the pastime of the month, and that is the admirable order pre 
served in all that is connected with it. Except when the 
ice is carried off wholesale for the purposes above-mentioned, 
the municipality takes the greatest care to preserve it in the 
best possible state for the public amusement. On the portion 
set apart for skating not a foot is sllowed to be set down with- 
out having a skate attached to it. No sliders or people with 
dirty feet are permitted to walk on the ice; and men with 
brooms, employed by the city, scrupulously remove every im- 
pediment. Everyone submits to these regulations with per 
fect good humour, and skating is therefore excellent. A se- 
parate part of the ice is appropriated to sliding and the general 
public—and this is the way they manage such matters in de 
mocratic France. I heard a good many Englishmen remark 
that if the skating was inferior to that on the Serpentine, the 
regulations were much better, and the opportunity for enjoy- 
ing the exercise far more eligible—Letter from Paris, Jan. 11. 


the strictest economy to the most liberal expenditure,” deter- 
mined that the money spent upon the pageant which the rain 
had prevented should not be altogether thrown away. He 
bethought him of bringing his procession upon the Drury 
Lane stage, and contrived, with that object, assisted by Mr. 
Benjamin Wilson, the portrait painter, a dramatic entertain- 
ment called the “ Jubilee,” a, spectacle introducing mute re- 
Poe ae ara of a principal scene from each of the plays of 

hakespeare, The piece was never printed, though it ob- 
tained a share of public favour, was formed nearly 
ene hun times, and was often revived su uently. The 
Drury Lane manuscript was burnt with the theatre in 1809. 
Elliston is reputed to have borrowed the copy of the play be- 
longing to the Bath theatre, and not to have returned it. But 
other copies must have survived, as the “ Jubilee” was per- 
formed at Covent Garden Theatre so late as 1816. 

The dialogue was believed to have been written by Garrick ; 
but certainly the literary merits of the work would seem to 
have been of the lowest possible description. A pidce docca- 
sion, however, does not put forth very high claims. 

o doubt the main source of pleasure was tho pescent in 

‘ a last coon, " rt was to have been — at er 
” p upon the stage with an extrao magnifi- 

cence: The characters of each play were castained by chief 
members of the conan Saniae appeare as Benedick, 

King as Touchstone, Holland as Richar thefT bird, Miss Pope 

as Beatrice, Mra. Barry as the Tragic Muse, and Mrs. Abing- 





At Bath, too, the “ Jubilee” was occasionally produced, Mr. 
Elliston appearing as Iachimo, and Shylock, in the procession. 
It says little, however, for the knowledge of Shakespeare in 
that fashionable city, that the scene which was considered to 
be representative of “King Lear,” is to be found only in 
age ay ce pe of eae —is no ach Ry of 
the original wor ate the poet’s work as “a heap 
of jewels unstrung and unpolished,” and resolved, “ out of 
zeal for all that remains for Shak ,” tore-model the story, 
He made Edgar the lover of Cordelia. Edmund in a jealous 
rage hires two roffians to carry her off, but she is rescued from 
their attack by the gallantry of Edgar. This scene of the ruf- 
fians and the rescue was a favourite one with the audience, 
and in the pageant it did duty as an extract from Shakespeare. 
It may be noted that at this time it was the fashion to make 
the play terminate happily, the curtain descending upon Lear 
joining the hands of Cordelia and Edgar in quite the “ Bless ye 
my children” manner of the comic drama. This was the ver- 
sion of “ Lear’ which Garrick, Fowell, Barry, and even Kem- 
ble, were content to present to their audiences. The last act 
“ from the text of Shakespeare” does not appear to have been 
restored to the stage until the year 1823, when under Elliston’s 
management Edmund Kean played Learat Drury Lane. Even 
then -e loves of Peer im y bee Bos oer and 
the earlier acts rem ‘as Tate em. It was 
reserved for Mr. Macready in later times, many other | ROYAL FAMILY ALLIANCES. 
services to the stage, to make a clean sweep of Shakespeare’s 



























































ton as the Comic Muse. As these moved in procession, they | adapters, and to present to the public the tragedy in its inte- Geena) 
were preceded by heralds in appropriate costumes, bearing | grity. The part of the Fool, persistently omitted for long} Notwithstanding the tragic finale of the first family alliance 
streamers of various colours, on which were inscribed the 








years and years, then re-appegred upon the stage. between the house of Romanoff and the reigning princes of 
But one more note concerning the “ Jubilee. Germany, the system was continued, leading, as in other cases, 
On the 28rd April, 1816, there was some attempt at a cele | to a complete substitution of Teutonic royalty for the anciest 
bration of the second centenary of years since the death d'| native line. According to the will of Peter 1., his two daugh- 
low Fe, After these entered the clraracters in “As You Like | Shakespeare. At Drury Lane “ Romeo and Juliet” was pe:- | ters, offspring of his union with Catherine, the Livonian per 
It,” “ The Tempest,” “ The Merchant of Venice”—the caskets | formed, followedjby a recital of “Garrick’s Ode,” by Mr. | sant girl, were ordered to m German princes ; and though 

on a cabinet richly ornamented ; Shylock with his knife and | Pope, and a re- uction, for one night only, of the it | Elizabeth; the younger, escaped the proposed union with the 

bond, é&c.—“ Twelfth Night,” “A Midsummer Night’s| from the “Jubilee.” At Covent Garden Mr. Kemble playei | ill-favoured Anton Ulrich of Brunswick-Bevern, Anne, th¢ 

Dream,” Bottom with the ass’s head; a number of chil Coriolanus, and Garrick’s “ Jubilee” followed, “the Pageaat | eldest, had to give her hand to Duke Frederic IX. of Holstein. 

representing fairies; Oberon, the fairy.king, and Titania, the| by the whole of the Com :”" Mr. Kemble representing | Gottorp, who thereby became the founder of the now reigt 

. seated in an elegant ; “The Merry Wives of Wolse Mr. Charles Kemble Macbeth, Miss Stepheng Ophelis, | ing Imperial family of Russia. The German origin of the neW 

. indsor,” and “Much Ado About Nothing.” Then appeared | Miss Q’ Neill the Tragic Muse, Miss Foote Cordelia, and Mr. | line was strengthened by every subsequent alliance entered 
the Uomic Muse, seated on a magnificent car drawn by satyrs,| Betty, Hamlet, volunteering his services for the occasiot.| into, not only by the heads of the house, but by all the other 

and attended by the different characters of ancient comedy. | New songs and choruses were introduced, and the entertaii-| members of the family. The male line of the Romanoffs be- 

This A military | ment was repeated on the two following nights. came extinct with Peter I, and the female branch with his 

band next entered, followed by the characters in “ Richard} Mrs. Siddons did not appear, having retired from the ~~ ter Catherine, after whom there were none but rulers of 

he Third,” the king giving fastrnction to Tyrrell as to the | in 1812; though in some subsequent years she favoured German blood. The offspring of the union of Peter's 


names of the plays, &c. Sixteen drummers headed the pro- 
cession ; then came banners with the mottoes Veluti in specu- 
vant Lona Totus mundus agit Histrionem, a band of music fol- 
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a 9; loug afer tg 
80, m 
our ehilaren had grown ap and were earning their own I 
the parrot was with us still; without one touch of grey u 
a feat : 


tting Jack, our youngest but one, for a situa- 
had had 


ag ne ohn 

Her v was not 80 as her words, and therefore 

I knew there was a reverse side to such a offer. 
“ Well,” said I, “and what’s to be done for money ? 


It would be a great convenience, Lucy, no doubt, just now.” 

“ That's true,” returned my wife with a little “But 

‘we ere not so poor as to be obl: to sell poor 

that sum ; and it is for him that the money 
of the children were ill, and wanted expensive medicines, 

of air; I should not hesitate about it; but since we have 

cut, and contrived, and scra) together enough to start 


our Jack, I think we should not be justified, + eorge”—— 
My wife with indecision, but she would secretly have 
been much ted in me, if I had leaned towards selling 


the bird, I knew; so I replied that that must not be th 
[—certain) 


of- iy not—and inquired, merely as a matter of 
sity, how the offer to be made. 
® Well,” said my wife, “ Sally called me down stairs this af- 


ternzoon, as I was: 
pane as A to his buttons, poor 

elshwoman will understand such things—and who should 
be in the parlour but a female in widow’s clothes, sitting at 
our table with the t before her, like a savage 
—s an idol. She had taken it down its hook 
outside, carried it in, notwithstanding that it had sworn 
at her in a manner dreadful to listen to, and was even then far 


sipdeauins I Sie yoinr pesdqn:” extialoned the visitor; “ but 
this is the most admirable bird” — ; 
- , pooh I” cried Dick. 
ty,” pursued the widow, “is beyond all belief 
Now; I dote upon parrots, ly black ones, that hav- 
ing been my beloved husband's favourite colour. And if I 
could only get possession of this admirable creature” —— 
‘ Kill the captain |--scuttle the ship’ screamed Dick. 
‘B paying any compensation in reason, I should consider 
truly fortunate. Of course, I’m taking a great liberty. 
T have no to come into your house and 7 & negotia- 
tion of this kind—I am fully aware of the false position in 
which I have placed’ myself—still, a voice from beyond the 
womb seems to have w to me”—— 
‘Polderol! exclaimed Dick, performing a succession_of so- 
mersaults with his gilded ring. ‘Who's your hatter? How’s 


your feet ? 
red,’ repeated the widow, calmly 


a last look at Jack’s clothes, and es- 


poor 

‘Seems to have w 
waiting until the bird had finished its remarks : “ Buy the par- 
rot; buy it, cage and all. Take it home and treat it kindly.” 
It is impossible for me, madam, to ne lect such a solemn inti- 
mation of the wishes of the de . Five pounds for the 
bird, and two ten for the cage, is an offer which I‘ think you 
will allow is handsome, and ought to be conclusive.’ d 
with these words she took out her purse, and laid down the 
money on the table. 

“] confess, George, that the sight of so much gold was not 
a little tempting; but after just one look at it, I thanked her, 
and bade her Pat it back again, for that with us also the mat- 
ter was one of feeling and memory, and that we could not 
part with Dick upon apy such consideration. 

‘Ten for the bird, and five for the ” observed the visi- 
tor with quiet distinctness, and doub the sum already 
spread before me. I hesitated a moment, fairly fascinated 
by the glitter of all this treasure. I thought of 9 score of 
things it would buy for you and the children, and did not 


ac wr Dick, poor Dick Dick!’ reiterated th t 
*Poor , poor , poor ’ reitera @ parro' 
mournfully, 'Give him a dozen, keelhaul him, throw him | to 
overboard |’ 

‘Madam,’ cried I, ‘I cannot sell that bird; so, please do not 
“a any further.” 

“Well, Lucy, and you did quite kissing away 


t,” pon I, 
a tear that lay upon her honest cheek. “ then T suppose 
the tempttess took herself off?” 

“No,” returned my wife, “she did not; and here comes the 
D part of the story, and that which may’ have most in- 
for‘you and me. * Well? if you won't your parrot,’ 
said me wie, in the vps eapin seme way | eae, Oe 
without any ce 0 ppointment, * will you t 

tone for 8 week in A five yout 


w August next? I will give you ten guineas 
tor the loan of it.’ asiske 
“ Lend it, Lucy!’ 
“That is what she said, George ; and I replied 


that I would opens to yoy, and if she would call to-morrow, 
at ten o'clock, let her Know to what decision you Lad come. 

At first, I thought this offer could not haye proceeded from 
any but a madwoman, and made up my mind to refuse her 
request. She might do some harm to our toh and possi- 
be Fo dba Bap pare tn law itselt could afford us 
‘ mal on second iba epg te see the 


g 


see 


y poor father died, and when many of | more 


lad—for it is not likely that any | Dick 


i 
<< 
- 


sr 


; 


< : 
" you require references as of my 
Ty sume We apple, T live? on may hares : 


sovereign wrapped in silver-paper ; and all my ons 
as to the state of her mind returned OF ee anebuady we 
redoubled force. “She must be mad,” thought I, “to scatter 
her gold about with such reckless profusion, and to enter- 
tain the idea that Tommy is a more ari name 


jectionable, her references. out to be most satis- 
factory, ev ‘was done in with the widow's 
desire. Our youngest hope, incited by the tude of his 


What he had done to earn his hire, we could not bi 
Ta ee esa mek quits wurrided us Uy Us sagnetoes 
dle ;” a w at quite us ts 
novelty, at — we remembered that that had 
name of the eral whose housekeeper the widow had been, 
and set it down merely as a new acquisition to Dick’s vocabu- 
lary. For fifteen years, I took that parrot to Pitt Street, and 
paselvod te Beret Ke trans tees oe yenge of trasetned 
much: uCcy. gs 0 
curlonty, weosraindy tnd cause to bless that sable bird. Our 
connection with Mrs. Hubble did not make us in 
any more acquainted with her; she received and dis- 
missed me always with the same frigid politeness; and when I 
met her by chance in the street, at other times, she made two 
ste inquiries—first after Tommy’s health, and secondly 
after that of my wife. 

In the stxtecnth year efter our Oe ee of the parrot, and 
in the month of , we received a visit from two strange 
gentlemen, which was even more extraordinary in its-result 
than that of the mysterious widow. It took place upon a Sa- 
turday afternoon, when I was accustomed to leave my em- 
ployer’s house at an earlier hour than usual, so that I happened 
fo be at home: had my wife heen alone, she expresses her 
opinion that the interview would have been too much for her, 
and have cost her her reason. As it was, her head—to use 
her own worde—“turned round like a teetotum,” and “she 
saw sparks,” which it seems is a premonitory sign of mental 
aberration. " 

And, judge now, whether, under the circumstances, this was 
be wondered at. 


4] 


These two gentlemen, and attired in sober 
garments, having rung tne ball, lined down the parrot, whose 
cage as usual hung outside the ground-floor window, and 
brought it with them an 

“You must excuse our om,’> observed the elder of tlie 
two, who had a stiff white cravat, and looked like a family 
lawyer ; “but Tommy is a very old friend of ours, and we have 


known him a great longer than have.” 

“Indeed, eee said L “"Then that must have been 
ea. 

“T knew him there intimately well,” returned the second 
tleman, who was tightly buttoned up, and carried his head 
man. The General won him at piquet, 
of Baradees, havidg stakel pos 
his side, fifty " 


“ AndI dont think he would have afterwards parted with 
” observed the other. 


<'Tine gentle want to ene aedany Witsoe has 
forgotten the articles of war, exclaimed m 
bow ; added, in a terri ' . ae 


—_—— 
I 


’ ® February 6 
spat Dick, Dick, why.did you never repeat the ar. 
tees ooh pou! Kill the osptain !—souttle the ship !" chuckled 

‘Now, viofs very extraordinary too,” remarked the mili. 
t to associate Si hin. 


“ rae Sar sithe gir. “Bat tay Tonk 30 


xt 









sia mame” Sbeerved I simply. “T have no 






soveresaeomplia 6 your euiody tae ba. 
r, our of 
: quite the reverse. eed, Hubble 
us that she knew of nobody to whom we could in. 
bros the feiahfal creatire with greater confidence; when we 
havecalled upon her by t, and not at the specified 
we undeeasonn Uses, you Sac. boos ‘Sueniny in. ker for 
‘his health ; aad cose. you always sent him 
back to Pitt Street ia Mla Thales. ow that Mrs, Hubble is 
dead—(Did you not hear of it? Yes; the sad event took place 
e know anybody fitter than 

to whom to transfer this sacred 
ird. In futi 


We came 
we shall 


them walking slowly up the street. They were evidently not 


:| im the Jeast apprehensive of being followed and seized as mad- 
men. One presently called a and bade good-by to the 
other urteous manner, just as though 


ina co 
had been about some business, which brought them ther 
ally, and made them acquaintances, without ever 
soming intimate friends. In the maseaiony, sg wie ve 
within a sob or two of hysterics, while I remained stan 
with the envelope in my , and a crossed cheque inside 
it for a Hundred ‘ Dg) ee ee a self and ! 

Nothing out. of the “Arabian Nights,” where of 
sequins aré flung about with such reckless , was 
surely to be compared to this adventure. 

”s o'clock” cried the parrot, astonished at the stupi- 
fied silence into which his master had been plunged. 

“ Excellent bird,” returned I, “ your words are the words 
of wisdom. It is half-past two, and the Messrs. Child close at 
three o’clock ; there isnot a moment to lose.” I arrived at 
the banking house in time to present the cheque; and it was 
cashed without the least hesitation. I took my way back with 
more in my pocket then I had ever possessed there in 
my life. My possession of it was alittle m Marion, omrtainly 
but then, had not my father foretold that Dick’s legacy would 


a blessing to us, and bade me mark his words. I was 
frclined to Soeept in the past and in the future 


with e grateful heart, that was not disposed for question or 


sis. It was a yp be RiSing revered parent, when our 
, the brewers Lee nesd to send us a kilderkin of 
rather inferior ale at Christmas time are should never 
look « gift.cask in the bunghole, If I had found a queen's 
messenger waiting for me at home with a patent of nobility 
made out in the name of Wilson, by reason of my pr etor- 
ship in that incomparable black parrot, I think ould have 
taken it as a matter of course, I did not, however, find a 
queen’s m , but, on the contrary, a porter from Furni- 
val’s Inn, who brought a letter with him, and declined 
aA cy the house without seeing me; the contents were as 
Ow: 

“Dear Sir—I wholly forgot, whea Major Mordax and my- 
self called upon you this pH ation with the first instalment of 
your annuity, to ask for your signature to the enclosed receipt ; 
which please to sign and return by bearer. Yourstruly, 

NatHanrg. Pouncer.” 
The receipt was in the same envelope. h 

“ Received of Matthew Mordax, ., and. Nathaniel 
Pouncet, Solicitor, executors of the late eral Sir Fiddle 
Faddle, the sum. of one hundred guineas, being the annual 
stipend left ve will of the said General for the mainten- 
ance of his black parrot Tommy.” 


These dreadful words revealed at once the dark source of 
our prosperity, as the policeman’s lantern flashes on the im- 
plements of the burglar. 1 accompanied the messenger at 
once to Furnival’s Inn with the depressing consciousness that 
oe foto) a treme nay pro t seemed to be very 


hard and grievous that my v ts, for such they already 
seemed, should be thus infringed. I at once, however, set 
forth every circumstance connected with the before Mr. 
Nathaniel Pouncet, and had the satisfaction of perceiving that 


1 was at least believed. ‘“ You are not to blame in this affair 
atall, Mr. Wilson, said he; far from it. But for your honesty, 


it is likely en we should have paid you a hundred guineas 
a year for life. late Mrs. Hubble must have cheated us 
out of that amount for fifteen er since she hired your 


— to represent the deceased favourite of —— General. 
twas a housekeeper, too, I think who kept a 

arenes i ths eath, and drove some- 
thing like him every day through his own cathedral town, in 
might receive the half-yearly revenue of his see. 
I really don’t know which was the worse case ; except that in 
the Bishop’s”—here the lawyer smiled—“ there seems to have 
been no necessity for a substitute, and therefore the fraud was 
mther more negative or ag You will not, of course, 
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sond thy the leader of the spiritual, world. Such, even in Rome iteelf, is the blindness of 
mous vole : juman nature. . xf t 











name for him Dick! - pleased my wife most ot heard, | . One fatal condition, was attached to this permis- 
‘to part with the dear bird for and all. “What a rich{ th and x ited | That. this | ter. I ity lal yg randy to 
reward has been given us for obeyia ta di et one Diok | Hovey batwont the comleding pra aa sincerely lameut thst | tolerate the piecence of the Eaplishene tat nay at rae 
petits telecine cnoe receiving more than two | #8’, who speak their language and ‘share their Civilization, counsello Men are not allowed to take 


Deen 8 sey foe: on Le wien > intern fcr pulnd Ce eect oath, Otlete he Universe for the specdy res. | S2Ything out of the world; Mr. Homeis not allowed:to. bring 


otic 


pesieey st wa | an enn pact gr tebe ead ein 
“Well: Lucy, I should have said that you had imitated that |" mn. pre. : 3 iecaneas 

unsagucious tdci who ele he parrot forthe ake of it] change >and prpedirantts Anh oped if never, granted 1 spiritual travellers. Bo, finally, the new Art 
“That was a goose, George,” remarked my wife a little’ lace in the Britah 


! , signed a document, engaging that, while he remained 
Provinces. ent reat Ae Ror under the tection of the Pope, he would hold no communi- 


Pere followed the ‘Queen's 1 Proclamation Coles with the eal of aie peeeenannne omeatt: 

Buy i dle, Faddle, what's the odds?” screamed iat ae botghienes Gos mee te eon ana by tll Whe pammeaes nylon arene wae ine aa an oo 
ang bluster which preceded and followed that unfortunate vio- ; y 

| THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. —NO. 3. lation of international law, ‘The British BD. measnqare pen he eenk figs dlacnnsolase swidenerst0 thelr 


& 


back to the place whence he came; Mr. Col- 
: Vade and gonquer their| (Star ie nee ne 

fice te 1h daid that ‘in the commercial arrangements, |ooumtry, which vere fer monihe flaug aerose the frontier in| eeu Gem reaper inla.raneh Lent Ms. Howes 
the British Provinces have secured very decided advantages, | At crap seoaa ons) aagenatt ut they have borne all} history has the Papal See stood in the path of knowledge, of 
for which the people of the United States haye obtained no | ‘hese Provocations to. ar hg et poooall yes 


oggen Sat - : pr and enlightenment. Meanwhile, it is curious and 
cofresponding equivalents, Not only is this not the case, | the een’s SMR hl gal 8.4 Auth and wine uy signifies 


fint h Colonists would be : 
To the Baitor of the “ Albion.” | Sarees te ihe” Meegianel nai : did not resent the | feo We regret deeply to announce thefact. Mr. 


ofewian: t fact that Mr. Home should never have obtained the 


but the very reverse of this proposition can be easily proved. | spection. They have ngt complained of American violations my Fiat gt ape aera Lad a — 
The free navigation of the great rivers of British America ahh pba the K ity ‘Treaty, puny seen supernatural faculties of these spiritualist professors ae much 
has been secured, by Treaty, to the citizens of the United eny fom the ar To what, can this | or as little—as we believe in ns At Rome, 


: ; country object, unlegs it be as unreasonable as the Wolf, who 
States. ‘Their great rivers are closed against the Colonists. | Somplained that the waters were troubled by the Lamb lower pene cal a etl meme aey mgar en 
They can register steamers and sailing vessels, built in this | down the stream—unless it desires to seek for pretexts, Why | ism after all, and that Mary Janeis pe nat nes of Bndor. 
country, in all the Colonial ports; and though fair reciprocity | 8” act, eal just or right in itself, should be done ag ee et "| We bow with submission to a decision from which there is no 
in this respect has been aimed by the Provincials, the privi- | “°™P* NEY. appeal. Nobody is better qualified to j whether a table 
lege has never been granted. At this moment, hundreds of MR. HOME AT ROME. can pirouette upon one leg of its own accord, thanthe Supreme 
Amerfican ships 5 om with oe registers, and _ am pra ne ee has Eademanee fe decide a a tae oe 
heavy war urance risks, and are ‘secure. upon the the incapacity of seers and to provide against} the power of rolling its eyes orror at the ea of Vic- 
sea ay isitation and destruction by Confederate cruisers, | the evils which threaten their own fortunes were not a matter | tor uel. 
2 bn jer Pi nwrd Foul partici 134 = oe paventeges of go mgmt we should by astonished Ast the a a i ett on as 
on e. But the Coastin e . ome, the apostle of s ow A REVIVAL; FREN . 
of these United States has bens secured, with wise po. Bairro himself to go to Rome, Two of atrade never agree, and what . nec cane 
jealousy, to their own ships and-mariners. could 8 modern medium hope to do in the chosen city of holy} No spectacle—we say it boldly—presents at this moment 
Here are three grounds of very just complaint to the Colo- | Bambinos, winking Madonnas, Estaticas, and weeping images. | such deep and absorbing interest as the assembly where the 
nists, on either or all of which they would be justified in de- | It is not probable that Hermann. the prestidigitateur amuses | Deputies of France debate the address to the Emperor. We 
manding more liberal relaxations. The British Govern- | his idle hours by frequenting the séances of a common conju-|do not forget upon how many grand stages the drama of 
ment would have a fair case, if the demand ‘were made; and, | ror; and it was scarcely to be expected that the grand master | human history is elsewhere working itself out. America is 
if refused; Americans could not complain if notice to a’ of the art of rapping should have employed his leisure in ex-| not absent from our thoughts because the clash of arms is 
the genctpnociy. Treaky were given. amining the miracles of inferior performers. What, we won- | temporarily suspended there ; nor Europe, flushed with the 
z the British Americans have another fair ground of com-| der too, were the spirits about when they permitted their | fierce pulses of rising war; nor Asia, disturbed with the first 
plaint, to'which some weight attaches in the consideration of | friend, companion, pupil, and interpreter to. wend his steps| movements. of sweeping revolutions; nor Africa, patiently 
this subject. the Reciprocity Treaty it was arranged that| toward the Eternal City? Every table should have spun | waiting in her mangrove swamps for the day which may pro- 
twenty-four leading articles, the produce of the tilled soil, the j round, every chair stood upon its head, every cupboard whirl- | claim her children men, and not marketable beasts. We sur- 





_ forest, and.the mine, in an unmanufactared state, should be | ed like a teetotum -in @ mazy dance, and the room resounded | vey. them all in thought, and yet from each and all the mind 


pike Ben we. between the two countries. Let it be borne| with a thousand raps, before the fatal step was.decided on.| reverts, with concentrated admiration and sympathy, to the 
in mind that this was all that the Colonists obtained. ~The | The possessors of the power of communicating with a higher | scene where fair France, like Lavinia with her tongue restor- 
United States got the Coasting ‘Trade, the re of ‘their | sphere do so, we are informed, on any occasion when counsef | ed, pleads, with the eloquence of two generations, for justice 
ships, the free navigation of riversand canals, and the inshore | appears called for. Was this necessary precaution omitted | andliberty. Asa mere tournament of orators, tried in many 
Fisheries in addition. They have used and enjoyed all that | in the hurry of packing, or was it that some lying spirit made | bygone lists of debate, and skilful at every ornament and re- 
they got, for the whole ten years, freely and without inter- | his appearance at the magician’scall? Not being adepts in | source of language, the discussion would possess infinite inter- 
ruption. For Sy Cog years, or during the whole contin- | the black art, we cannot tell how this might have been; all| est. Viewed merely thus, it becomes an exquisite intellectual 
uance of the Civil War, the Colonists have been deprived of | we know is, that Mr. Home, in an evil hour, went to the abode pleenane to.etudy in turn the speeches of Berryer, Ollivier, 
nearly one half the privileges for which Lord Elgin stipulated, | of the Popes. _ Possibly, the fact of his having floated in mid-} Thiers, and. Jules Favre, and note how their graceful and 
From the Potomac to the Rio Grande, this Republic has/| air before the Imperial Court of F and having been non-| elastic French, like a keen and polished rapier passed from 
maintained a rous blockade. It has freely enfoyed, with | oured with the especial favour of the of Destiny, had in-| band to. hand, oem, coruscates, sparkles, and darts about 
the whole Bri Empire, all the ts secured to it by | spired them ous stranger with a yain confidence that, as | che heads of “ Ministers without portfolios,” till the perorat- 
Treaty, avd yet has excluded British ships from all its South-} long as the Vatican should’ be guarded by French troops, he | ing thrust is given, and the stricken adversary himself ap- 
ern seaports, and has denied to the Provincials the consymp- }.would there find shelter and protection. If so, his knowledge | plauds the grace and certainty of the delivery. The banquet 
tion of their staples by several millions of its popul, * -4of the politics of this world is not 4 to his acquaintance | of eloquence is so rich, we say, that one might easily forget 
But it has been said, that the Republic ought to revoke} with the arrangements of the next. It seems that the joys of| its occasion and object, in pure enjoyment of the: oratorical 
the Treaty, because, — the Civil’ War, the British | spiritual converse did not satisfy the wants of Mr. Home’s| dishes provided. France no other complaint against 
Americans have sympathized with the South. On thissub-|natare. All'roads, according to the French proverb, lead to| the Empire than that for eleven dreary years it has starved 
ject, a good deal of stupid misapprehension prevails in this | Rome; and through:the study of the Od force Mr. Home be- | her of such a feast, no thoughtful person, who reflects how 
country. It is time that it was co 4 came a believer in the Papacy, and a resident at the Via del | necessary to a nation’s life are great thoughts grandly uttered, 
For seventy years, since the Lo: ts were driven out, the | Tritone in the City of the Cesars. Most ims to that won-| would venture to say that her wrong was a light one. 
people of British America have lived and thriven beside this | drous town, which Chateaubriand called the “second country of |‘ Why have I lost all this time,” she may ask, “this weighty 
country, in peace and good neighbourhood ; and‘no man can | every nation,” go there to shake off the load of earthly re-| and persuasive rhetoric of Berryer, these master] general - 
trace to them any attempt to trespass on its goil or inter-| collections. eary of the struggle and toil of life, of doubt | tions and large political syllogisms of Thiers? For what sin 
fere with its Institutions. When it marched armies into/| as to the future and of as to the. past, they hope to find | have I, France, been made the Niobe of nations in all re- 
Canada, and fitted out men-of-war and privateers to cut off| rest in the doctrines of a faith which professes to solve all dif-|s » except that my children were not dead, but’ struck 
their fcommerce, from 1812 to 1815, th fought bravely | ficulties, to pardon all sins, and to remove all apprehensions|dumb?” It —e however, for France at present that 
by land and sea. At Chateaugay and Lundy’s Lane, atjfor devout believers: Mr. Home, on the contrary, must have | these great recruits have once more joined that little cohort 
Bloody Creek and Queenstown, these United States learnt | gone there to find relaxation from too close an intimacy with | of five, which, to its eternal honour, has kept alive in the As- 
how another free people, no less attached to their own | the secrets of another state of existence. Knowing, by the re- | sembly the sacred fire of independent speech—the tradition of 
vernment ang defending their own soil, could fight. The | velations of his spiritual advisers, all that the future has in| national liberty. She listens, in a contentment at’ present 
aritime Provinces took their share of the hazards of| store for mortal man, he could have learnt from Pope or Car- | satisfied with listening, to the loud protests which have grown 
war, on their own peculiar element. There were no|dinals nothing which was not known to him already. up at last out of the “still small voice.” A year ago in 
more active or more gallantly fought privateers, than those} In the pleasant quiet of that sleepy city the illustrious tra- | Paris you might see in the photographic shops a card of * the 
fitted out from Halifax and Liverpool, N. 8. The first fri-|veller unbent his mind, on spiritual thoughts intent, to the | Five ;” one portrait placed at each corner, and Jules Favre's 
ate lost by the States was taken into his native port by a] study of art and sculpture. If popular tradition is to be be-| in the middle.. Now Thiers, and Pelleian, and Gueroult, and 
om Scotian; and Admirals ‘Philip and George Laps pm lieved, there is a peculiar physical development ip celestial | Berryer, and Havin, are printed upon the scrap of pasteboard, 
both Nova Scotians, were dis' ished by gallantry and sea- | beings which ersthem inappropriate for models, especi- | and really a visiting card almost too small to hold all 
manship in many of the most hardy enterprises conducted | ally in a sitting posture. lamenqpante the student may na-| the Liberal Deputies of ce! 
— the river towns and seacoasts of this country.|turally have preferred the Contadinas of the Campagna as| Butthe singular ability of the discussion—the consummate 
hat then? They were honourable foes, in law-}exemplars of beauty, to the fair images of angelic loveliness | art with which, in a servile and hostile Chamber, these faith- 
ful war; and when the war was over, the Colonists re-| which present themselves to- his favoured vision. Beppo the | ful mencontrive to speakjthe truth—the finesse, imperturbable, 
sumed their peaceful occupations, and never showed them- , Bartolo the brigand, Annunziata the queen of beauty, | impossible to embarrass, silken in speech and steel in mean- 
selyes other than good neighbours on land or sea. Scarce- | and all the host of models who bask in the warm Italian sun- | ing, wherewith each speaker has proclaimed to France her 
ly @ year goes by, in which the President does not present a/ light at the foot of the steps of the Piazza di 8 were at | condition ‘and her rights, under the nose of an anxious Pre- 
telescope or a pecuniary reward to some Colonial sea-cap-}his beck and call. From the ideal—to copy the language of|sident and Ministers—all this becomes’ of minor interest 
tain, for bravery and humanity in rescuing American ship-}“ A Strange Story”—he had passed into the real ; through the | compared to the matter of the debate. For these annual 
wrecked mariners; and of the thousands of Americans, who | medium of the spiritual he perceived the glories of the mate- | speeches—the one free breath drawn by France in the twelve 
ramble for health or pleasure through the British Provinces, | rial. months—must no longer be looked upon ‘as mere oratorical 
what family, properly introduced, has ever had to com-| Nothing, however, is perfect in this sublunary sphere, |“ outings”—a little licence given to the tongue of the country, 


plain of a want of hocpinellty or courtesy either? Scarcely Mr. Home.settled down to his soul-entrancing | and the heavy curb of the Empire may not paralyse it altuge- 
It. might be hinted, if the point were pushed to extremes, | pursuit, when he received an intimation that he was wan ther. The Emperor—no man can deny it—conceded much 
that the Republic itself has not always ‘acted a neighbourly | If the message was announced by raps, it was not at the hands | to liberty when he gave Thiers and r the opportunity to 


part. Since the commencement of the present Civil War,not | of spirits, but at those of the matter-of-fact agent of police. It|speak their minds in his Chamber; and the words that they 
a British American has crossed the frontier, in arms, to aid}seems that Pio Nono had grown uncomfortable at learning |and “the Five” have uttered under that new freedom are 
the “rebels.” When a conspiracy is hatched in Canada by | there was any body in the neighbourhood of the Vatican who | words whose echo rolls far beyond the reach of the Bureau of 
Southern refugees, it is promptly suppressed by the authori-| knew more about the world to come than he did himself.|the Interior. “So much of liberty, and.no more?” is the ear- 
ties. When the Chesapeake is taken into Halifax, her captors | Celestial, like terrestrial preserves, must be kept sacred from ! nest question which their voices ask in the name of all France. 
are declared pirates by the highest judicial authority. On the , and ‘the Seer could show no Papal license for pro- | Is it d for Italy, for Poland, for all the other oppressed na- 
other hand, when one of the British Proyinces was disturbed knowledge not vouchsafed to ordinary humanity ; 80 a | tionalities, to be free, and not for that country which is their 
by insurrections of no great moment, in 1838 and ’89, how dif- | Signor Pasqualoni was deputed to examine the unauthorized | champion, and which pays in blood and gold for the gift de- 
ferent was the conduct! Americans threw armed.sympathi.| performer as to the nature of his pretensions. The examina-|nied only to herself, the giver? That is the problem pro- 
zers across the frontier, and ig | engaged in a qu with | tion was not satisfactory. The spirits, indeed, rallied to the | pounded to the nation and to the Tuileries in remarkable 
which they had nothing to do. They only desisted, when it} rescue of their chosen champion; raps were heard in the| series of orations; which, whether so arranged or not, have 
became evident that: the Colonists would retaliate and bring | room ofthe inquisitor ; his. table creaked and wobbled of its own | certainly followed each other ina singularly logicaland cumu- 
on an international war. accord ;,and yet the obdurate official declined to admit the|lative chain. M. Berryer’s was the opening argument, and 
With the Civil War of this country, the British Colonists, as | evidence of his senses, and actually ordered the medium to | his address was worthy of a man whose genius and patriotism 

T have Cig of Bee: raph be as communities, never interfered. |'quit Rome within a couple of days. The aid of the spirits | shine on beightlyas in the morning of his long life. Hede- 
Hundreds, I believe thousands, of adventurous young men /|having proved unavailing, Mr. Hume on resolved to try |thanded peace for France on the ground of her exhausted 
from the Provinces are:to be found in the armies of the|thearmoffiesh. From the ghost of Julius Cesar, Dr. Watts,| finances. He showed that in the twelve years of the sy 12 
United States. They have fought, and bled, all i nighen San. Se 2 ¥ 
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‘or France the alternative was ever “ or ?* and pene gage | of the watch has over the gigantic effort to crush the “ Rebellion” of which the back has 
the Assembly timid ce when ho 1d tha [erent of the belies, Sent uta ie orate it, been so frequently broken. To speak plainly, the habit of 
« | at and not in Mexico or | in hopes of yhas been noticed by a dete Who | -ssconadi Sevendinschedi , 
and, iia owe ) éxamifle in saking Wherty of : | him y hantier tae each be Fal dopo i feeds on. ™ - 2 ‘ 
Ww 
Teeterrpinta how Wel dousach Feeies WOuld be to Lax dies open ian That women and men,women/ ‘Lhe President of the United States is surely a great admirer 
by-gone Seren Oot Soe See But the be pa mms ng cabmen, soldiers, one or two of the Emperor of the French. Like that player-off of great 
last of the a sterner ring, “ Let it not be for-| and other such a crowd. the sides the} sna 
” said the “that France, scarcely awakened, bekige mango the flaming consers and the tall lamps | #24 small coups @'éat, Mr. Lincoln is addicted to coming out 
and wabinae a Nemgararncd of Sabine 'a.s0 rotanes, Tete] ne Mallee et tee, sively ie the wight Ween, SEF) Ter enay, bainee, bie, people with Ha. liek or Prockemation. 
now allows that liberty to be asked for in a and re- | are surmounted by the Elephant ot Denmark and the Raven. | Thus on Monday last, before the two Houses of Congress had 
pee Oy pecnapey cae exact it.” “ Agita-| With these are emblematic groups of statues, and | ,ajusted their wide differences of opinion, as to the law of 
we hear follo this word, in the French was | all retire into the rehome rab y eye amperes 
exiger,and Minister Rouher, rising to answer the , | dust, raised by the countless crowd, and the of innu-| Conscription, the commutation, the exemption, and other 
seemed to smell the brimstone of revolution in the But grave points of detail, the town was astonished to find in print 
even the have dared already to pronounce it “ consti- | with the decrescent moon shining on the surface an Order issued by Mr. Lincoln for a draft of half a million of 
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urged the conspiracy that has just been detected proof ort 
the latter abaleconens of those cine! Taws which load te life of A SusrerRaNeaN Houwt.—An seemeatianty petian " 
and burke eloquence like that here displayed, and Jans Nation nines be the Serene of Pash. bongs wane O 
and intellect such as this superb passage of dis-| “2¢ frost, which drives this particular game into covert, the 
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Assembl Cavan wetanall Tat- All the great sewers were driven direction 
for whoa eat thee bold and trata things have bedpd ony al milias of rats, which fought among themselves like 
If absolute power. does not dull the brain swelling the heart tigers as they were hunted along, were collected in the | 
Fitts Louis Napoleon has given no sign thus far diminish- | drain by the bridge of Asnidres. Forty dogs were then | 
ed capacity—he ought to understand the moral of the late hal aaphetray boarbe rin biting « he sane foety Sie 
elections, and these speeches upon the Address. He ought to notes fat ae dogs were killed and some . 
spp br ibety whch a'neer long auc in France| than 110,000 rats despatched.— 

te absent France ——pae 
coming upon the md equa ‘woh ® pe ber hunger than that A Srrance Preparation.—A Madrid journal states that 
which has already devoured three thrones. No man should the Queen, being somew uence of 
know better han the Buhpever whet EC Tidets vigsites Whes en ee ee eee trars- 
he speaks of the “ of desire” in - ‘No to rivate chapel from one of the churches in Cata- 
man should more y discern that France is no longer lonia, where & has long been pent. The relic will not be sent 
satlefiod with eplendid stonemasonry and fo cam back to Catalonia until after her Majesty’s confinement. 
and that, with an earnestness which is and 


to-day, but may to-morrow become very different, 

that the capital should be free a8 well as beau an 
caer at as boldly liberated as those for 
bled abroad. The Emperor, we repeat, is far t 
ruler not to perceive and admit the dilemma which is forced 
upon him, namely, that the will of France, if it elects an Em- 
peror, must also govern him, or else the child of univereal 
suffrage is the of his parent. But the bad necessity 
of his tion is this, that he must think of his dynasty first, 
and of France next. For him, therefore, the first question 
will be, not “Is France ripe for a free press and free elections ?” 
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Over the Water. 
_ By various arrivals, European news to the 24th ult. from 
Queenstown has come to hand. English items of importance 
are entirely lacking. The Princess of Wales and her son 
have ceased to be the subject of bulletins. Mr. Milner Gibson 
has made a speech to his parliamentary constituents, from 
which it is impossible to glean a syllable that is novel or 
weighty. We do not give any credence whatever to the story, 
said to have appeared in the United Service Gazette, which 
places a brigade of the Royal Artillery under orders for 
Copenhagen. 
Bat the Danish question absorbs public interest, as well it 
may. It has mereover assumed a new aspect, while at the 


ers—the obscure, passionate, and perilous 
h at which the rights of the people and the ambitions 
their d . Whether it is to be “a Cape 
of Good pas pt happily rounded by the ship of state in con- 
ciliation contentment, or whether, rashly matching his 
strength against that which created him, the Em will 
Sane eneee soa Ses France, is a problem which 
Cape” seria do aight gain, eoeate.teey'anattos a 
pe,” at any rate, t , W. masters 0! 
Paris have thrice wrecked their fortunes; and much pride 
and many projects must be flung overboard if the voyage is 
this time to be made in perfect safety.—Telegraph, Jan. 15. 





peace being preserved appear to be on the increase. The 
Austrian and Prussian governments, perceiving that the mi- 


Tap ae nor States of the great Germanic Confederation are bent upon 
WHAT THE wokemmiaee et Pore MUST {a conflict with Denmark, have conjointly taken the matter in 


hand, with a view to obtaining a bloodless settlement. Cut- 
ting adrift from the Diet, they have set troops in motion for 
the disputed territory, and on their arrival it is deemed cer- 
tain that the Federal occupants of Holstein will withdraw. It 
is believed also that the Duke of Augustenburg will be called 
upon to take his departure, in order that the great powers may 
solve the knotty points at issue, without fear. of hot-heads 
bringing on a collision, Under the impression that this 
new move on the part of Prussia and Austria overlies a desire 
to check the liberal tendencies of “ Young Germany,” which 


While the Austrian Archduke Maximilian ls getting ready 
to embark for Mexico, in order to take possession of the 

overnment which the Emperor of France has offered him, 
G map be avell 0 censider w atis his chance of being allowed 
to possess it in * * Of course, such a government will 
be hated ted because of its severity; hated because it is 
administered by foreigners. Let such a government lay its 
hand upon.a resident from the United States in one of the 
rovinces of Mexico, who, unable to forget the habits 


freely of the 
acts of the Australian ruler. sym of our people 
would be instantly kindled in favour, and if but a move- 
ment of sedition should appear among the Mexicans, thou- 
sands of our countrymen would soon show themselves on the 
other side of our southwestern frontier, ready to inflame the 
sedition into a formidable insurrection. 
We will suppose that our own government shall do n 

to favour any such revolt, and even that it shall earnestl 
to restrain our citizens from taking part init. The - 
tion of the government will have no effect upon Ge popular 
feeling. The attempt to prevent our people taking 
in a of the Mexicans for such a cause would be as idle 
as the en ee eS @ stream with a net. 
The to i | remonstrate, our own 
govenanent wsighe do its best to satisfy the Austrian, but the 
rush of our countrymen to the scene of strife, over the long 
frontier of Northern Mexico, would go on as steadily as the 
stream of the Rio Grande towards the ocean. It might, in the 
end, be difficult for our government to maintain anything like 
a neutral attitude in a cause like this. Severities practised on 
American residents in Mexico might call for remon- 
strances on our part, to which the government of that coun- 
try might not think that it could safely listen, and then the 
popular feeling might compel our Executive to draw the 
sword. A war thus begun could have but one result—the oc- 
cupation and conquest of the northern provinces of Mexico, 
and we might see the new émpire dwindling to a mere prin- 
cipality, 

It seems, 


the Duchies, we cannot altogether sympathise with it. Never- 
theless, a great European war would be so dire an evil, that 
almost any steps to prevent it commend themselves to appro- 
val. Besides this, it the youth and the worth and the wisdom 
of the Faderland cannot contrive some mode of shaking off a 
political yoke, other than through a foreign war, we can only 
Say that they deserve to bear it. 

France is agitated by the sudden boldness infused into her 
parliamentary orators; yet this uneasy symptom is perhaps 
balanced by the extraordinary facility with which her finan- 
cial difficulties are removed—or, at least, tided over. A vast 
loan is required ; were it ten times greater it would be taken 
up. Capital flows in at the summons, and seeks investment, 
in spite of the doubtful tuture. The plot against the Em- 
peror’s life is scarcely mentioned in print. The public evi- 
dently doubts its validity, 

The Polish insurrection halts. The Russian provost-mar- 
shals, having hung or shot or banished nearly all the ieading 
men of Warsaw, are now enforcing by threats and punishment 
the signature of loyal addresses to the Czar on the part of the 
citizens. Presently we shall have the stereotyped announcement 
that “order reigns.” 

The Civil War. 

The week has been a comparatively lively one, though we 
certainly shall not occupy space by attempting to chronicle a 
of | variety of small entirely between cavalry 
—that have occurred in Tennessee, in Virginia, and in North 
Carolina. It is true that there is nothing of moment reported 
glim- from Charleston, unless it be that the siege is almost abandoned 
for the present ; but an attack by the Federals on Mobile, and 
by the Confederates on Newbern, are confidently believed to 
be in progress, even if the movements of General 
and the fate of Knoxville are wrapt in impenetrable mist. It 
is curious, however, and none the less true, that the Northern 
teem with “reliable” accounts of immense desertions 
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men, to take place on the 10th of next month Inasmuch, 
however, as credit is to be given to the various States for the 
men supplied under the call of last October for three hundred 
thousand conscripts, the public has settled down into the belief 
that two hundred thousand only are to be freshly called forth. 
We wish the public pleasantly through its uncertainties 
which are, a8 we have said, not slightly augmented by doubt 
as to Congressional action, and by the latitude of interpreta- 
tion allowed to Provost-Marshals and other functionaries 


upon 
*} whom it devolves to carry into operation the President’s de- 


crees. The public also delights in large figures. More than 
five hundred millions of dollars was voted, the other day, in a 
single sum, for army appropriations, with scarcely a remark 
or an enquiry. There are no Joseph Humes in Congress. 

In the Presidential canvass there is an apparent lull; ‘but 
the Washington politicians must have been startled, at the be- 
ginning of the week, when the Lower House, by an immense 
majority, agreed to recommend General Grant for the military 
grade of Lieutenant-General. 

“ Stealth,” “Subterfuge,” and “Rush of our Countrymen.” 

Done to death in the way of illustration, there is no deny- 
ing the singular aptness of Zsop’s fable, wherein the farmer's 
judgment on the rights and- the wrongs of bulls and 
oxen and broken-down fences is made to depend upon his 
accidental stand-point of view. It does not appear to stale 
with infinity of application—whether to domestic differences 
or international disputes. How many scores of times, since 
the commencement of the American civil war, it has been 
dragged into discussions on the mutual attitude of belliger- 
ents and neutrals can only be known to those, whose weari- 
some duty compels them to traverse day by day whole reams 
of editorial abuse. The modern history of England has been 
so ransacked, in order to show our countrymen’s likeness to 


same time we are most glad to report that the chances of| the variable farmer in question, that this exemplar, and the 


finely fresh exclamation “et tu quoque/” almost warn us off 
from the columns wherein they are cited. Could not one of 
the Knights of The Round Table—the new periodical which is 
professedly open to all writers on all topics, and absolves it- 

from uniformity—invent some new and equally appropri- 


até proverb, around which contentious penmen might range 


themselves ? 

So long as human nature remains radically unchanged, it 
must be conceded that circumstances will influence opinions, 
whether in nations or individuals; nor do we claim freedom 
from this infirmity on behalf of our British brethren. Hits are 
made sometimes, and marked, too, against them. They are 
not infallible; neither do they claim infallibility, and thank 
Heaven at every breath, that they are not as others. This is 


are undoubtedly mixed up with the whole affair of} jeft to our excellent cousins around us, though it is not for the 


purpose of announcing so well-established a fact, that we ad- 
vert at alltothe subject. We desire to compliment certain of 
our neighbours on the supreme degree in which their candour 
surpasses our own. We are free to admit, in general terms, a 
liability to natural weakness, while often fighting fiercely 
over a special exhibition of it. It remained for them to adver- 
tize unblushingly an intention te adopt—hereafter, and under 
foreseen contingencies—a policy and principles diametrically 
opposed to those of which they now make boast. In fewer 
words, we may, perhaps, advocate, to-day, what we repudiated 
yesterday ; or vice versd. With the daring known only tothe 
American press, they tell us that they shall, to-morrow, take 
the very course which they reproach us for taking to-day. 
This curious difference, between an ez post facio and a pros- 
pective inconsistency, is commended to moral and political 
philosophers. Let us look to the incidents, and name the 
actors. 

Prominent among the respectable journals of New York, in 
assailing the British government and people, are the Hvening 
Post and the Times—the former being laughably conspicuous 
for the Anglophobic seasoning wherewith even its minutest 
items are spiced, and the latter for its extensive editorial su- 
pervision of every department of British affairs. Now it is 
these two very journals that have, within a few days, most 
flagrantly violated the precept they have so often inculcated 
from the familiar Aisopian code. Entertainment, if not profit, 
may be derived from an exposure of the facts. 

It was on Thursday of last week, that the Post favoured the 
public with a leader upon the really interesting and important 
theme, “ What the Archduke Maximilian must expect.” Re- 
membering that the American Secretary of State has, in dis- 
tinct and official language, pledged his government to non- 
interference in how often and how bit- 
terly the Post has admonished our government, that it was 
bound to enforce upon its own people the observance of that 
strict neutrality which itself 








professed—remembering 
tions that the Confederacy is on its very last legs, at the very | with what. cool assurance responsibility has been at- 
time when aggressive Southern action is found to be on the|tached to the 

increase, and when’the North is called pon for still one more|the wey of blockaderunning and ship-building—re 
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jnembering, in short, the tone of {high ‘morality assumed by 
the Post in discussing the relative obli, of 1 
agate il and ruled, we could assuredly never 
ve guessed what was in store for his Imperial Highness. It 
- jg simply this: the people of the United States will not care 
wstraw for the promises and pledges made by their national 
representatives, nor will the restraining influence of their Eze- 
cutive be capable of bridling their martial ardour. The 
slightest rising in the new Empire against the new established 
order of things will be followed by'a “ rush of our countrymen 
to the stene of strife ;” and the President, nolens volens, will 
be forced into a war, which can “have but one result—the 
occupation and conquest of the Northern provinces of 
Mexico.” The embryo Emperor then, after all, is a deluded 
individual; Mr. Seward has hoodwinked him. The Post de- 
clares that, whatever the wish or the action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, “the security from interference, 
on which he depends, is a fallacious one.” We need not add 
more, save a hint that some extracts from this threatening 
article are copied in another column. We shall however be 
curious to learn wherein the Editor of the Post differs from 
everybody’s old friend, the vacillating farmer of the fable. 

Come we to the Times of Tuesday last, and its leader upon 
another extremely grave topic, “The Possibility of War be- 
tween England and Germany.” ‘Whether it was sincere, or 
otherwise, in deprecating such an event as “a calamity to 
civilization,” we need not stay to enquire, though the un- 
timely and ill-concealed satisfaction, with which the prospect 
of a similar “calamity” in Japan and in North-Western India 
was lately hailed by many of our local brethren, might sug- 
gest a reasonable doubt. Our object is to show, in this in- 
stance. also, how national ethics depend upon the point 
whence they are viewed. Seen from one side of the hedge— 
or the Atlantic—a certain course is venial or defensible or 
even commendable, which, seen from the other, is a heinous 
crime. Thus has it been with the purchase and outfitting, in 
British dominions of Confederate cruisers—a proceeding 
which has brought down upon British heads an infinity of 
the keenest objurgation, pressed home against us with 
all the more confidence, because said to be at utter 
variance with the milder and more Christianized American 
practice under corresponding circumstances. Now we desire 
the reader to mark how the Times, which makes never less 
than a dozen allusions per week to the iniquity of what it 
terms, in thread-bare and unjust phrase, “ British ships prey- 
ing upon American commerce,” has suddenly shifted its 
ground. In its vision of the supposed calamitous hostilities, 
all its often boasted morality is blown to the winds. The 
chances of revenge or plunder, one or both, outweigh all sen- 
timental objections, all difficulties arising from international 
law. Let but this war break out, and “the sea would be 
covered with fast-sailing privateers under the German flag. 
but manned, equipped, and armed by stealth and subterfuge 
from American ports.” The words are not misquoted, though 
you might suppose so. Is it nota nice programme, to be is- 
sued from an office that has assumed to play Mentor to the 
elder world? Nor is this all. Seeing that Mr. Seward has 
instructed Mr. Adams to keep open, and to press persistently 
upon Earl Russell,a claim for compensation to American 
merchants and ship-owners for damages inflicted upon them 
by the Alabama and her consort, it might have been presumed 
that the Times would at least have left to England, even if 
satirically, the right to seek similar assuagement. By no 
means; the bull has changed ownership. “Then,” concludes 
the amiable writer, pushing home the pen, “ would England 
taste the bitter fruits of her own policy, without power to 
avert or remonstrate.” 

“Without power to avert or remonstrate!” The notion 
conveyed by this sentence is 2 strange one indeed, when one 
calls to mind all the efforts to avert, and all the thousand re- 
monstrances, that have occupied the public and the 
official mind on both sides of the Atlantic, during 
the two past years. But we have no room to fol- 
low out the train of thought that it brings with 
it; and must conclude that the Zimes is content to run 
counter to the saying that “two wrongs do not make a right” 
—its new code possessing the vast recommendation, !that it 
offers apparently a convenient method of wiping off old scores 
and settling very entangled accounts. Yet we must not part 
with ourneighbour, until we haye reminded him of another 
little discrepancy between his estimates of international rela- 
tions. In 1853, in connection with the affair of Kostza at 
Smyrna, there was current talk of a war between Austria and 
the United States. In an article of the 18th of August in that 
year, the Zimes thus passed judgment upon matters that have 
some bearing upon the question before us: “ Austria has 
no navy wherewith to wage war upon Qur commerce; nor 
could she induce privateers of other nations to engage in 
what, under such circumstances, would be treated by both 
England and the United States as piracy.” Indeed? If that 
were the case with Austria—having then as now a large 
naval station at Pola, and possessing the Adriatic sea-ports of 
Fiume, Venice, and Trieste—what shall be said of Saxony 
and Baden and Wurtemberg and Bavaria issuing letters-of- 
marque, when they don’t hold among them enough salt 
water to float a pinnace? Truly sop was wise in his gene- 
ration ; and live editors in our day have marvellous affinities 
with his imaginary rustics. 

The British Provinces; Reciprocity. 

Risewhere will be found ‘a brief Telegram from. Halifax, 
giving in condensed form the heads of Major-General Doyle’ 
Address, a 


of neutrals and | ¢ 


opening the sension of the Neva Scotian Legiala- 
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, ‘The one pregnant sentence in it refers to a contem- 
ated ministerial movement towards confederating the Lower 
Provinces. In ignorance of the details of the proposed mea- 
sure, it is impossible todo more than welcome it with a re- 
served approval; not forgetting that, while this Union is for 
many reasons most desirable, it may tend rather to delay, than 
to forward, that other welding of the British N. A. Colonies 
into one great national whole, which has often been advocated 
in this journal. 

We commend to the candid notice of readers—especially of 
our Amerigan friends—a second communication, elsewhere, 
on the subject of the Reciprocity Treaty. It contains siill 
further proof that the advantages are not, and never have been , 
on the Colonial side. A Washington telegram of the 1st inst. 
has also been widely circulated, tending te show what large 
pecuniary gain has accrued to this Republic, under the whole 
operation of the Treaty. The statistics,to which we desire to 
refer at greater length, are not yet all gathered in. 

Mr. Richards, the newly appointed Solicitor-General for 
Canada West, has been thrown out by the constituency of 
South Leeds, when seeking re-election. 


—— 


HAusie. 


Italian Opera flourishes again at the Aeademy im Fourteenth 
Street, under the spirited and skilful conduct of the incomparable 
Max Maretzek. The new season of sixteen nights was com- 
menced on Monday, with ‘* Trovatore,” substituted, at the last 
moment and by necessity, for Petrella’s “Ione.” It was cast 
as heretofore, was given with ' great spirit, and won an unusua} 
amount of applause from a house less full than appreciative —On 
Wednesday, “Don Giovanni” drew together the customary 
throng, fashionable and otherwise, which may be deemed a tribute 
to the immortal genius ot Mozart, since assuredly no Opera is 
given by this capital company, which chances to fit them so badly. 
With the single exception of Madame Medori—who redeems 
Donna Anna from the fate of being a mere walking lady, whereto 
Grisi and other famous prima donne have condemned her—no one 
fitted well in te his or her part. Yet is there only one “ Don 
Giovanni,” and played occasionally, it is sure to draw. 

But the great attraction of the week has been Gounod’s “‘ Faust,” 
which grows more and more in popular favour, whereat no lover 
of most artistic music, most artistically rendered, can possibly 
wonder. Mr. Maretzek, having infused more both of force and 
finish into his Orchestra than it manifested toward the close of the 
last season, there was a delicacy and a fullness in the general 
effect, on Thursday, not heretofore equalled on these boards. 
Biachi, the Mephistopheles, had not quite recovered from a severe 
cold; but, with this exception, every one was in perfect voice. 
We must also chime in with the universal meed of praise awarded 
to Miss Kellogg’s Margharita. Bellini, furthermore, should be 
especially thanked for condescending to the minor part of 
Valentin. These little acts of courtesy are always un- 
derstood, and sometimes remembered, by the public. There 
was ;much applause, and repetitions were demanded more 
tham-once. It is however not fair to tax solo singers. 
The Jews’ chorus in the second act was of course en- 
cored; a8 was the march and chorus of soldiers in the fourth. 
This latter was, we presume, a concession to the galleries ; since it 
happens that, in this exquisite and laboured composition, this 
very march, spirited and piquant though it be, is slightly vulgar 
and reminds one of an off-hand dash by Verdi.— Finally, as nothing 
succeeds like success, it is enough to repeat that the Academy is 
flourishing, and that plenty of good things are in store for us. 

Last Saturday night’s Philharnaonic Concert was not an accep- 
table one. The audience wearied of it. The reader would weary 
of it, were we to describe it. Why? Simply because it was mainly 
made up of Liszt and Wagner. Even many German subscribers 
thought, and with reason, that the latter had‘been quite sufii- 
ciently inflicted on them in the opera of the ‘‘ Tannhauser,” which 
we fervently hope never tobe called upon to sit out egain—at 
least where a night-cap would be indecorous. 


—<»————— 


Brama. 


It is a strange fact that men and women in general have no re- 
sources of enjoyment within themselves. ‘The mind,” said Mil- 
ton, “is its own place ;” and so doubtless it was to him. But the 
generations of human kind are not composed of Miltons. More ’s 
the pity! If they were, there would be an end of the conventional 
order of things, and places of public entertainment would be al- 
together superfluous. As it is, however, we are, for the most 
part, tame and imitative creatures. We follow the wheels of our 
predecessors. We are the slaves of custom. We toil to protect 
ourselves from our own kind, and yet we dare not differ rom our 
tyrants. If the foremost sheep leaps over an imaginary obstacle, 
thereis not onesheep in all the following flock that will not leap at 
the same point. I say we are a race of weak creatures; and I am 
filled with astonishment to think what a pother we make about our 
twopenny crowns and sceptres and constitutions and institutions, 
to say nothing of our trivial selves. Asifit were at all important 
what becomes of us! As if the sun would not be just as bright, 
and the flowers just as beautiful, and ocean and heaven’s blue arch 
just as sublime, were we gone! We—who strut through a round 
of daily occupation, feed, and then go somewhere to be amused. 

I do not take this cengure to myself, without mitigation, gentle 
Reader: for I am like the boy who, though terribly bored by 
the horsebusiness, went to the circus every night, because 
he had a free ticket, and felt obliged to. use it. Besides, 
I am regretfully conscious of the sacrifice that one makes, who, 
on one of these cheery winter evenings, deserts the comfortable 
arm-chair, the blazing fire, the well-stocked book-case, the pipe 
and the soothing punch, for a cold walk to a house of public en- 
tertainment, a place in the crowded pit, and such mental food 
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as rather a barren stage can furnish. Still, I make the sacrifice, as Q 


doubtless do some others. We, brethren, are the elect: whereas 
most persons go, ber-ause they are not sufficient unto themselves. 
The arrangement is .au excellent one, for business purposes. But 
for this, the “‘poor player” would be poor indeed, and would 
“fret” ifhe did not “strut.” ; 

The player, however, has no need for present disquict, 
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theatres are thronged nightly; and, as Lord Byron said, borrowing 
an ides from the Herald newspaper, all goes “ merry as 8 marriage 
bell.” And this, notwithstanding that the plays performed are 
either commonplace or hacknied. As [ said, it is a strange fact 
that men and women in general have no resources of enjoyment 
within themselves. 

We are to have a couple of novelties next week: but the record 
of the week past presents nothing new. For my own part, 1 
haveabandoned the theatre and resorted to the menagerie. You- 
enjoy a two-fold luxury in going there. In the first place, you have 
to pay twenty-five cents in order to get in, and, in the 
second place, when you do get in, you see Nature. 
Upon that stage there is no affectation, no formality, no false- 
hood, The performers wear neither wigs nor spectacles, and 
they are calmly and genuinely indifferent to public observation. 
They are Bessts, and they behave as such. Their cages, which 
are commodious and secure, line the walls of a large hall, wherein, 
from ten o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock at night, the 
visitor may roam at will, feasting on gingerbread, which is vended 
in one corner of the room, and moralizing on the brute creation. 
The managers of this exhibition lay great emphasis upon its mo- 
rality. ‘‘ Morning, afternoon, and night,” they say, “ are to be 
seen three grand performances, with elephants, ponies, monkeys, 
raules, lions, tigers, and leopards strictly moral and refined.” I 
dare say most of the beasts deserve this high recommendation. 
One of them, indeed—a Poonah bear, I think—thrust his tongue 
out at me, while I looked upon him; and two young bears, of a 
different breed, scuffied together, under my very eyes, and in de- 
fiance of criticism; but theseslight improprieties may be over- 
looked, seeing that the bear is something of a wag, notwithstand- 
ing his refinement. The other animals, with one exception, gave 
me no offence. That exception was the tapir, whom I regard as 
an unmitigated hypocrite and a sleek villain. The managers 
should watch that wretch, withasuspicious eye. He has neither 
morals nor manners, and yet heactually seems to be pious. I have 
seen his prototypeamong men. But the hyenas, the lions, the tigers 
—particularly those from Brazil—the beautiful leopard and the 
shining zebra, impressed me favourably. They are virtuous, be- 
yond doubt ; yet I cannot say that they seemed to be very happy. 
Perhaps the lion, chained in his corner, would tell you the reason, 
ifhe could but speak. There is a difference between a gage and 
a prairie, between iron bars and an Indian jungle. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is one of the cases in which virtue is its own reward. 
Indeed I am strengthened in that opinion, when I remember the 
plight of “the great war-elephant, Hannibal,’’ who lives on the 
ground floor: for this huge fellow, who relished neither his food 
nor his circumstances, had piled hay upon his uncouth head and 
was evidently laughing at his own situation. Submission to des- 
tiny was the moral that I drew from the exhibition ; and when, af- 
terwards, I walked up Broadway, and beheld Dives in his chariot, 
I did not envy that bloated aristocrat. 

You ought to visit the Menagerie, and take the boys and girls 
along with you, O Paterfamilias! The exhibition is really a very 
good one. I have not attempted to describe it, nor have I sug- 
gested half its contents. You will enjoy seeing it for yourself 
more than you would enjoy hearing about it from another. 

Let me also call your attention to another entertainment—of 
greater ence till. It is offered in a Series of Lectures on 
British Orators, vered periodically, in Clinton Hall, by Profes- 
sor 8. G. Brown, of Dartmouth College. Professor Brown is a 
competent and appreciative critic of oratory, as appears in his Life 
of that powerful and thrilling genius, Rufus Choate, orator, patri- 
ot, and statesman, mercifully taken away before fanaticism and 
folly had drenched his country in the crimson misery which his 
prophetic eyes foresaw. And Professor Brown is a good speaker 
too. He has already lectured upon Lord Chatham and Edmund 
Burke; and he will complete the course in four lectures more. 
These will be delivered on the 8th, 11th, 15th, and 18th instants, 
and will relate to Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, and Erskine. They were 
mighty actors, in a grand drama of real life; and one may still re- 
view their performances, with instruction and delight. 

“ The rest is silence”’—as to local drama, etc. Nor is there any 
especially interesting theatrical intelligence from over the sea. 
Mr. Falconer has, indeed, written a new play, called “‘ Night and 
Morning,’’ and produced it at Drury Lane. But, judging from news- 
paper comments thereupon, it would not seem to be equal to his 
previous dramas. The London stage is not just now in a particu- 
larly brilliant condition; nor has it been, for some time past. A 
recent review of London Theatricals for 1863 closes with the follow- 
ing passage : “ The literary gains of the British drama during 1863 
are nothing to be very proudof. With the exception of the dra- 
matized versions of Miss Braddon’s novels—‘‘ Lady Audley’s Se- 
cret” and “ Aurora Floyd’—Mr. Lewis Filmore’s ‘* Winning 
Suit,”’ and Mr. Westland Marston’s ‘ Pure Gold,” we can find no 
other new piece worth preserving ; and this is a. poor result in a 
city possessing so many prosperous theatres and so many cle- 
ver actors; but there is small encouragement for authors of origi- 
nal poetic or inventive faculty to write for the London rtage.”’ 

MERCUTIO. 


PHacts and Hancies. 


The answer to the Charade in last week’s Albion is Spray. 
The Awsome ered of the Phrenological Jowrnal, 
published by Messrs. Fowler and Wells, is a particularly good 
en oft that paper. It contains, among other articles, a 
iron apalysis of the character of Thackeray. It is 
manifestly impossible that two Bishops should row in the 
same boat, for the reason that they are in different seas. 
Rossini complete his 72nd ~~ on the 29th inst. _—_ 
only been possible for him to celebrate the anniversary of his 
birth, once every four years. The U. 8. Service Maga- 
vine, to which we alluded as having been announced, has 
since been started. It is devoted to the interests, descriptive 
of the 




















and illustrative of the honourable services of 





the U: States Army and Navy, Regular and Volunteer. 
The footmen at Osborne have resumed scarlet live- 
ries. The pages and dressers, in immediate attendance on the 





black. - The result of last 

draft is thus briefly given by the U. 8S. Army ‘aey 
Seve: “We have eA authority for the statement that 
out of 290,000 men who were drawn, 11,000 o 


meen, continue to wear 


the decree 

The Halifax many, oven 
understand that Mr. William Winter, 
“the person known in 
Mandarin, and whilom 
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Legislature, on the opening of the recent 
eats emenh — Bless A ag see 
State of Iowa, her rs and Representatives, 
vernor and State o ! Give us.a sound bia oa 
‘water and undefiled ion—for Christ’s sake: en. 
; The winter has unusually severe in Europe. 





The Queen of England, having consideration for the distress 


which might exist among the poor of London, in consequence 
the severe cold, has a: donation of £100.to the 
of the Association for the Relief of in the 


——-——The New England Female Mota! Col. 
lege confers the title of “ Doctreaeot Mant e” 


upon its 
‘Vestvali has played “ Medea” at Wash 
Brethren,” 





‘ash- 
great success. ——_—__—_“ ” said 
& popular preacher “if God had referred’ the build- 
ing of the ark to a committee on naval affairs, it’s 
my opinion that it would not have been built yet.” 





ley, of Alderley, is of course the person di 
“The competitors of the French, in the manufacture 
of toys, are the Germans. Both nations possess a peculiar 
talent for this branch of industry. The export of: toys from 
France has increased tenfold within thirty years. An 
exhibition of the cotton grown in yee a of Italy is to 
pe ven, at Turin——-——The Com rs, pointed 


dent Lincoln, to examine into claims of : 

‘massacre in Minnesota, and to assess damages, re- 
port that the claims allowed amount to about one million and 
a quarter. The two hundred thousand dollars, appropriated 
by Congress, last winter, for the ent of these claims, has 
been expended ~A citizen of Washington died recently, 
in consequence of having been vaccinated with impure mat- 














ter.——- comet has lately been. seen in the 
heav supposed to be the comet of 1810————— 
Garibaldi has issued a proclamation, announcing the forma- 


tion of a committee to promote the Italian union, and inviting 
all Italians to rally around it. A new Spanish Ministry 
has been formed, with Lorenzo Arrozala as dent. 
A writer in the Boston indulges in the following 
solemn nonsense: “If any one man in England has so far 
modified: public opaien as to prevent a war between, that 
country and this, that man is George Thompson.” This Mr. 
Thompson is simply a mischievous fanatical speaker, whose 
influence in land would not turn a straw.—-——New 
York has con ted 292,982 soldiers to the Federal Army. 
The Great Hastern lottery scheme is abandoned. 
Upwards of sixty steamers have left the Clyde, 
since the blockade of the Confederate ports was commenced, 
and their purchase price amounts in the te to seven 
hundred thousand pounds. In many cases v were sold 
at a half more than their onanel cost,———_————-Wee re- 

t to record the fall of the Suspension Bridge over the 
Riigars at Queenston, during the gale of Monday morning. 
At recent annual’ meeting of the Académy of 
Science in France, a prize of $500 was awarded to M. Guignet 
for the on of a non-injurious green for printing on 
tissues, and another of $800 (1,500 francs) to M. e for 
mavens fecatoren a substitute for an arsenieal green in the 
manufacture of artificial flowers. 























SPICY CORRESPONDENCE. 


A warm discussion has taken place between Mr, Murray, 
the English Minister at Dresden, and Baron von Beust, on 
the Germano-Danish question. The following is a translation 
of the last published despatches exchanged between them : 


“ Dresden, Jan. 5. 
“T have the honour to inform your Excellency that I have 
just received a despatch from Earl Russell, in which he com- 
municates to me the views of her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the position of affaiisin the Duchy of Holstein. Her 
Majesty’s Government believe that the most serious conse- 
Pe ms might arise if the Federal troops should invade 
wig before the Powers who a the treaty of London 
shave been able to express their opinion on this matter. In 
the opinion of the — Government, not only the resolu- 
tion of the Federal Diet, but also justice, have been violated 
by the conduct of the German troops in Holstein. Bavaria, 
Sanony nnd Wurtemburg must be made mutually responsi- 
ble... Although I did not receive instructions to communicate 
the. contents of-this despatch to your Excellency, I neverthe- 
less. consider myself bound to do so, for if the Saxon Govern- 
ment feels inclined to take into account the advice of the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty in an affair which is of 
the highest importance for all Europe, there is no time to 
lose, as the progress of affairs in the Duchies is of such a 
nature that all the steps taken by the English Government to 
preserve peace between the German © m and Den- 
mark might possibly be frustrated by the events of a single | 
day. Receive, etc., (Signed) “Cu. A. Murray,’ 
“T have just received the note with which you have this 
day favoured me, and hasten to reply to the same, You ac- 
uaint me therein with the material contents of a despatch of 
Russell, while adding that you have not received instruc- 
tions to communicate it to me. I regret that you should, 
nevertheless, have thought fit to bring it to my knowledge, for 
‘you ‘will recognise the necessity aay wen bdee Eg 
point out those passages, the offensive language of 
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the.| with calmness the co 
s feeling of duty.—Receive, te., 


La France announces that “ M. Stanley, born at. Alderley,” 
is to replace the Duke of Newcastle at the Colo: office. increased 
Lord 8t set 


y oe and Prince Edward’s Island:—Halifae 





re efficacious 


that 
be em; 

ices of a decision 

(Signed) “Von Bevsr. 
The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray—wel! known and 

highly esteémed in this country—has not heretofore had} 

much occasion to make his mark in diplomacy. We wish, 

that we could congratulate him on. success in this effort; but}. 

we must own in candour that the Baron; has. somewhat. the 

best of the argument. 





sed traffic on the railways, and the enlarged ac 
the mining operations ; recommends amendments to the 
cultural and gold field acts; promises measures to effect a 
geological suryey_of the nce; promises to extend the ex- 
ting railways, to complete the Bt, Peter's canal, to. promote 
education, to establish a maritime court to investigate ship- 
wrecks, and to inaugurate measures fo unite, under one go- 
vernment and’ , the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 


y in 





Obituary. 

Tue Duxe or Arnott, K:T.—After a protracted fllness, 
the Duke of Atholl died on the 16th ult, at Blair Castle, 
ey! on Nang Sarg the —— wan on her 

esty, during t rt) severe | 
affected the deceased. It will be recollected that the geet, 
du her journey north to Balmoral, last September, paid a 
personal visit to the Duke.—The late Ri on. George Au- 
gosins Frederick John Murray, Duke of Atholl, uis of 

Mibardine, and Atholl, Earl of Tullibardine,’ Atholl, Strath- 
tay, and Strathardle, Viscount of Balquhider; Viscount ‘Glen- 
almond and Glenlyon, Baron Murray of Tullibard 
veine, ond Sathos the 2 . 

aron Strange a Murray, and Baron Glenlyon, coun 

rth, in the peerage of Great Britain, was the dldeat of the 
two sons of General Lord Glenlyon, second son of Jobn fourth 
Duke of Atholl, by Lady Emily P fifth daughter of Hugh, 
second Duke of Northumberland. He was born 20th Sept., 
1814, so that he was in his 50th year. The lamented duke 
married, 1839, mg only daughter of Mr. Henry Home 
Drummond, of Blair Drummond, Perthshire, by which amia- 
ble and estimable lady he leaves issue an only son, John. James 
Hugh Hi ie paras of blag: rat gy The date auhe 
was formerly e 2nd Dragoon Gu rom which he re- 
tired in 1840. On the death of his father, in 1837, he took his 
seat in the House ot Lords as Baron Glenlyon, and succeeded 
to the dukedom on the demise of his uncle, John fifth Duke 
of Atholl, in September, 1846. The late nobleman was here- 
ditary Sheriff-of Perthshire, and deputy lieutenant of the 
county. In 1853 he was made a Knight. of the Thistle, . He 
had held for many years, since the resignation of the late 
General Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, the high office of Grand 
Master of the Freemasonsiin Scotland, and was much beloved 
by that fraternity from the interest he inyariab] 
in all the of the brotherhood in 
Lord Glenlyon he partici as one of the 
memorable and —" valric display held by the Ear! of 
Eglinton in August, 1839, when he was attended by a band of 
upward of 100 Atholl men, fully equipped. When her Ma- 
Jesty rst visited Scotland in September, 1842, the duke—as 
rd Glenlyon and heir presumptive to the honours of the 
family—gave a splendid reception to the Queen and her late il- 
ldstricus Consort,’at Dunkeld; on the progress from 
Scone Palace to Taymouth Castle. 

The late duke is succeeded in the ancient and noble fam 
Marania of Tulliberdine. ‘The present luge, bare faa Aeooes 
uis present duke, born 6th A’ 
1840, is a lieutenant ih the Scots Fusilier Guards, and oniy re- 
turned from serving with his battalion in Canada last autumn. 
He married on the 29th Oct. last Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Sir Thomas and Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, of Moncrieffe, Perth: 


THe Eart or CLare.—This nobleman’s death was recorded 
in our columns of last week. His lordship died, at his resi- 
dence at Kensington. He waz born in 1798, and married, 
1825, Di eldest daughter of Mr. C..B. Woodcock, whose 
former with Mr. M. Crosbie Moore was dissolved in 
the early part of that yoer, By his he leaves sur- 
viying issue three daughters—Lady Florence, married to Lord | 
Wodehouse ; Lady Louisa, married to the Hon. G. N. Dillon; 
and Lady Elinor, married to Mr. F. H. Cavendish. The o ly 
son of the late earl, Viscount Fitzgibbon, a Lieutenant in the 
8th Hussars, was killed at the battle of Balaklava in Oct., 
1854. Lord Clare was formerly. in the {in the Grenadier 
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Guards), and served on the in the P 3, Was present 
at Oporto, Talavera, and also took part in the battle _— 
for which he bad ressleed the war medal ‘and clasp. In di 


fault of male issue the title becomes extinct. 


ville, near’ Dover, on 
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Mr. Pucmprrs.—Mr. J. P. Pi formerly M: P. for 
in his. 78rd. . Be. to: viahed 
Notinghamahire fay, and doc sovmeel epinsion, Goomame 
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Scotia Legis~| Tientenant of Ireland.—At Mhow, H. F. Campbell 
lature was opened to- the administrator of the govern- . Maj Military ‘Train. 
u pen any YY. ! pee ‘ Sit Mighinasien. Major Salis, Military Train.—In 


neighbourhood of the 


knights at the | Wil 














Saee emese 
feces ceria 
) , by the late Doke 

of the Cinque. 


. Bur; In 1885 he issued & valual ge , entitled, 





yon the 
heir ; Opinions, to certain Degrees in the Universi- 
plazed.toemmann e of Baga Havin sured muah Som his 
lordship has " retived fi eral , has 
Government, zealous for its honour and dignity, to oe i ip Das i little elther in polit oy sew Lor, pe. 
es pe of Ely’s decease, 


obtaing his seat in the House of Lords, from w 
“Turfonts snccessor, to Jong.as he ia junior Bishop, wil be ex- 
u _— 
At Tréves, Bishop Arnoldi, of “Holy Coat” ss Or 
Commr. Waterhouse, R.N.—At Hammersmith, Commr. 
i ake a tener, Renter tent 
e ear 0: e.. He was born ai Yor. 
Ost, 100 -At Bardlis, Capt Wickhan. RN At Toons: 
Charente, ay E.. Lake, R.N.—Capt. Barron, (formerly of the 
17th Lancers) Gentleman at e in the Honsehold of the Lord- 
Li -» Lieut. 
ndon, aged 
erick Huth, Esq., founder of the house of. F..Huth and 
Co.—At Brighton, 


or Trower, 15th King’s Hussars.—At Bas- 
ford V; 


Notts, Sir James Robert Grant, €.B., of The Hill, 
at the Umbeyla Pass, on the - 
e. 


Cumberland. — ; jab Fron 
agri- tier, Barttelot Aldri Capt. in the 7lst Highland Lt. In. ; also 
Sheridan Gore-Jones, Lieut. 79th Cameron ders.—At Raby 


Castle, Durham, Lieut.-General the Duke 
1788.—The French Admiral Hamelin. 





Army. | 

THe Wak iy New ZEALAND.—The chief feature of the war 
news, last receiyed, was the evacuation of Mere Mere, the 
Maori stronghold, by the rebels.’ On Thursday, Oct. 29, the 
steam gunboat Pioneer made her first receanidamanes of the 
native position on fhe Ny eikato, when a = agg. a 
the rebels, but. without sustaini any injury. eral 
Cameron and his staff remained half-an-hour, m them- 
selves acquainted with the nature ofthe position, while the 
natives were expending much ammunition to no purpose. 
The steamer then retired, On the Sunday following, a new 
post, which had been established above Mere Mere, was at- 
tacked by the rebels, when a sapper was shot dead and a sailor 
wounded in the leg. It was supposed that one of the rebels 
was killed. Qn the same day, the Pioneer pruceeded up the 
river, and fired eoreral shots at the natives. .News was soon 
afterwards be Su that the enemy were srocnelins Here 
Mere, and paddling over the swamp in #3 large canoes. When 
the steamer arrived at Mere Mere, there was not the least 
ign of thé enemy. On the following day the troops landed, 
when they found no one to oppose them; and the news 
we hear of the rebels is, that they have turned up in the 
hames, and that the natives of 

that district had joined them, 


The Orontes, troop ship, is under orders to proceed to Corfu, 
to embark the 2nd battn. of the 6th for Jamaica, to re- 
lieve the 1st of the 14th regt——The 18th is under orders, at 
Calcutta, for home.——The 74th from Madras will probably 
go to Edinburgh, v. the 92nd Highlanders.——It is hoped that 

1. Hope, of the 7ist, did not die of his binge as rted 
after one of the actions on the N. W. frontier of the Punjaub : 
the death of Lieut. Arthur Peel, of the 101st, is also’ contra- 
dicted.—_—Col, Riddell, O. B., will succeed Col. Nedham, in 
command of the R. A. in Chatham District. -Gen. 
J. W. Smith, C..B., retires from the office of C.-G,-in-Chief. 
He is made a K.©. B. His successor is Comm. W. 
Tyrone Power, C. B. 


Wag Orrics, Jan. 15.—Rifle Brigade: Lt Percival to be it, Vv 
Vandeleur, who ret; En the Hon EC Vaughan to be Lt; M B 
braham lor to be En, 15th Ft: En Fraser, Gist, to be 

~ i gag oa who ret on h-p.—Brevet—Lt-Col Butler, 


Navy. 

The a is reported in Hampton Roads; as there 
is no such ship H. M. service, it isfprobably the Rosario, 11, 
that is intended.——Orders have been issued to prepare the 
following armament for each of the iron-clad ships 





ity | Agineourt, and Northumberland :—Upper deck, four 100: 


pounder guns (6} tons each); main deck, four pounder 
guns (12 tons each), and eighteen 100-pounders of the same 
weight and description as the upper deck 100-pounders. All 
the , both on the main and upper decks, will be mounted 
on slide carriages. The three ships, which figure in the Navy 
List as segronics, will thus, in fact, carry only 26 guns each. 
——The Niger, 18, is to be brought forward for the pendant 
at Woolwich——The Ariel, 9, is ordered home from the 
coast of Africa ——The Alberta, steam yacht, built expressly 
to carry the Queen across between the Isle of Wight and the 
mainland, has not proved successful.——In consequence 
of the death of Admiral Sir W. Hall Sir Lucius Cur- 
tius, Bart., has been gazetted Admiral o Met Fleet.——The 
iron-clads,'on the late outward voyage to performed 
excellently under canvas, sailing 9 and 10 knots. 


APppornTMENTs.—Capt: Will , CB, to Consort,—Commrs: 
FT Thomson to Heder: W A Smith to Woe eee ee 
to Duncan; W Chimmo to Fiagerd;'H M Miller to Racoon: C E 
Letra Gar Sar tes Ape Map ten iee 
Wd Walkér to Brianwic; Bedford to Rafilemake: Hi Morgans 

; Boyle to Duncan. Paymrs: Arlidge to Héctor; Mes:« 
to Consort. ae Bane’ 
Promotions.—Vice-Admis to be Admis; Sir H T Leeke: on 


res list, Lord Colchester and W Keats to be Vice- 
to, 
inp > OTD A 
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touching © few 
accessible to purses of moderate length. They 
indeed from London; but they are not 





place, on each side of a fire-place, and have received no 

The os in Seemann {Mr. Ba 1% md 

are now of Mr. ames 

Bank, fee ylis, 

The above account appears in sundry shapes, in the metro- 
politan press, and has drawn out the subjoined explanation. 

From accidental circumstances, I am enabled to clear up 
the mystery about the “ fine of Pope,” and the “ Temp- 
tation,” by Guido, lately vered walled up in “ Pope's 
room” in the Guise mansion at Gloucester. My grandfather, 
Richard . Guise, of Clewer, Berks, who died at an advanced 
age in Log very beginning of the present century, told me that 















ness of the insolvent firm of John Tallis and Co,, and has pushed 
it into extensive operations. Here, under the active and intel- 
ligent conduct of Mr. Henry A. Browne, it maintains both a 
wholesale and retail department; and if its business of 










Cudjo’s Cave. A Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge: ...ZWton and’ Co. 
The National Debt, &c. By JamesGallatin. .. and Ketcham. 


Sine Arts. 


THE ALLEGED EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS. ' 
For some months (as-is known: to readersof the Aion) 
have: in a state of excitement about the 


» among the papers of the 
hata all catthaal edaceel uminteneeel & have been 





























the high rate of exchange, its organization is complete for the 
falfilment of orders—on a large or a small scale.—The atten- 
tion of the managers appears to have been mainly directed 
ta cheap illustrated editions of popular works of serious and 




























>», | produced by some now unknown, and about two. nearest relative, General Guise, left by will to Christ 
instructive character, such as histories, atlases, children’s early apeciniens of on silvered plates in a drawer in Ghureh College, Oxford, ankeiinaatetien ut pictures (so 
books of religious tendency, Scriptural expositions, and s0 | the libraryat Soho. Mr. Smith, of the Museum of Patents,| valuable that they were sent to Manchester for the Arts Ex- 
forth. Thus in looking over the literary wares in question, | who met with these specimens, related their history to the| hibition in that town, which followed the Exhibition in Lon- 
Photographic. Society in November last, and read documents | don,) his heirs were grievously disappointed at the loss. These 

we were particularly struck by a small folio edition of The y k 
Bible Matthew Henry's stan tended to prove the hypothesis that the | pictures, no hung at-his country. mansion in the coun- 
Family Devotional Bible, containing Matthew Henry dard | pictures in his possession were produced by chemical or pho-|ty. Pope’s portrait, and the “ Temptation,” by Guido, formed 
commentaries, copious notes and marginal references, and en- | tographic agency at a date prior to 1791. writer in the So-| part of the furniture in the Guise residence at Gloucester, 


and, we may naturally suppose, were secretly “ walled up” 
out of sight, to prevent their transmission to Christ Church 
as part of the legacy to that college. Such a a would shut 
out pre claim or dispute about them afterwards; and they 
could, in due time, be unwalled, and again restored to the 
Guise family. The parties privy to this concealment dropped 
off, and the hidden treasures were entirely forgotten. 

It is not improbable that Pope himself presented his portrait 
to the family, to be hung up ip the room to which they had 
so complimentarily given the poet’s name, from his being a 
frequent visitor at. the house, and occupying this very apart- 
ment. That he was in the habit of marking his stay at the 
mansions of the great by some token of his friendship and es- 
teem may be seen by reference to his works (ed. 1770, vol. v., 

816.) A letter there records that the poet, on a visit to 

herborne Castle, Dorset, ted a clump of Scotch firs on 
“ Jerusalem ;” but why this name is given to the spot is not 
known. But a still more touchin en of the poet’s regard 
for the Di 7 aeniby is the epitaph in the Abbey Church on 
the Hon. Migoy, who was early cut off, to the great 
grief of his father, 1726,— 
A man to all the country dear,— 
whom the people called, par excellence, the Good Lord Digby. 
The son of whom he was thus bereaved was the especial friend 
and admirer of Pope; and, according to Pope himself, as rich 
in learning as he was in virtue (p. 317.) The epitaph, full of 
commendation, will be found in vol. iv., p. 41. 

The record left by my grandfather on the Guise pictures at 
Oxtord, and my own observations, as a native of Sherborne, 
on Pope's epitaph, will explain the late interesting discovery 
at Gloucester mentioned ma; your last week’s publication. 


gtavings innumerable drawn both from old and modern 
sources, for in them Rembrandt may be seen side by side with 
Copley, and Tony Johannot in close proximity with Da Vinci. 
Printed in large type, the text, of the New and Old Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha, covers 1,172 pages ; yet the volume, 
owing to the lightness of both paper and binding, is by no 
means heavy. We paused for a moment ‘also over Mont- 
gomery Martin’s excellent [Zustrated Atlas, with its companion 
Gazetteer ; and could not but look through, with unflagging 
interest, Mr. Ball’s History of the Mutiny in India, set off as it 
is by innumerable engravings. These are but samples; nor 
can we convert this column into an advertisement. We are 
glad however of this opportunity to direct attention to a local 


offshoot'of a- London enterprize. 
; aan ight. The basis of this opinion is that the impressions were 
Alexander Smith’s Dreamthorp, a book of essays written in n on cain teanates of which oll beae ahatielir atte! 


the country, has been reprinted, in elegant style, by Messrs. | pared, after the lapse of nearly a century the prepared 
J. E. Tilton and Co.,of Boston. The essays purport to have | surface can be removed by friction, and the entire impression 
been written by an old man, who finds a quiet home in an | Obliteratad, the image not having bean absorbed into The sub- 
ancien lish village, where he “ ripens | oe ee eee een eeatently finished aa naittions & 
ent, obscure, dreary, Eng’ age, pens! paper. That they were frequently finished as paintings is 
for the grave,” moralizing, meanwhile, on subjects suggested | quite ip le, and the prints themselves interpret their 
by his circumstances. “I keep eye and ear open,” says this ~ of P uction. That Se not phi 4 the writer 
‘ f erred to believes, because the paper on w. e res- 
Venerable myth, “take note of man, woman, and ehild; find | t's taken bears evidence of the use of a metal plate, a well- 
many @ pregnant text embedded in the commonplace of vil-| defined line impressed during its through 
lage life; and, out of what I see and hear, weave, in my own | the'press. with reference to the meth ae the 
room, my essays, as solitarily as the spider weaves his web in | minutely granulated surface was obtained, he believes any DESCENDANT OF THE GUIBES. 
2 skilful aquatint engraver could produce a surface b' 
the darkened corner.” This sentence indicates the mood of simply laying the ground of his plate by means of a delicate eA RSET SAY hl 
bir mat Tue acs hese amg — eo no at solation of any < of the gums or resins oy oe process, the A ROUNDABOUT STORY. 
pers. t, as it were, the autu _ ions ight to ow being lent upon t ‘ : 
pr em “an pe =: ian: Seat linha temmnetitins ana © ion of acid in Lating it upon the surtace of the plate. That This clever imitation of poor Thackeray’s style appeared in 
? eee ? y effect was so obtained he regards as evident from the flat- | one of the London weeklies on the 16th ult., d-proposte the 
but not unreal; sensitive, but reticent ; tending towards death, = of the parts of the picture which have been stopped out, | proposed statue of Shakspeare. It is termed “ A Letter to a 
but hopeful of the life tocome. Their subjects are chosen out } 
of a poet’s sympathy with the spirit of old age, and are treated 


and are especially apparent in the foliage. With regard to Young Literary Gentleman” : 
with a poet’s delicacy of feeling, fancy, and style. The reader 


the coloration of the prints, it was a common practice during : 
the leat ¢ century ae print from ssnenetinte, aquetint, end-chelir ade yr a Sinai Put eo names, my yen Pept d 
¥ lates in several colour anyone who will care- r a@ iong interv: again address you--a writer whose 
who only knows Alexander Smith by his spasmodic “ Life Sat cmalien the Soho ieeppunsients es; says, detect ample | name you may possibly have seen affixed to certain yellow 
Drama,” will be astonished at the quiet power and beautiful | evidence of a compound process of printing with coloured | covers of a work that shall be nameless, by roy in that mild 
repose expressed in these pages—which, however, will seem |inks. The method of applying such inks was described by | 4nd benignant way which so well became him to the gushing 
entirely characteristic, to those who know his “ City Poems,” | Mr. Robert Laurie in 1776, in the second volume of the So-| enthusiasm of Poor Paddy, who wished to raise a statue to 
. “ ciety of Arts Transactions. King Gorgius the Fougth, upon the banks of that silver stream 
and “Edwin of Deira.” We commend the book, in the This process of compound printing is still continued in a| which flows through the beautiful city of Dublin. “ My dear 
heartiest manner, to all lovers of true literature. It is worthy | modified form, small rubbers being at present used for the | Public,” that ill-conditioned and satiric writer is reported to 
to have been written by Oliver Goldsmith, and to be read by | broader surfaces in place of the cldgnenp pene. For finish- psa > what = ye are. of ifaising s Lowy to a man who 
the admiring readers of “ The Vicar of Wakefield” and “The panty S00 pecmpiunr na g 

Deserted Village.” 
Mr. Carleton, of this city, has reprinted, from the Continental 

Monthly, and published, in neat style, Mr. Richard B. Kim- 


ing as a water-colour drawing, it would be necessary to use a } 
heed paper, or to prepare thay surface by coating it with gum, | Vulgar, and gluttonous; whose highest genius was strained, 
albumen, or some of the well-known medinms, fs & water- seclulne gerry belgrend a Bae 8 ppaeenekn, oa 
lour, tin material, a | W great vouring to make his 
poner se bed oe wd etrons - coat sit without wrinkles? No, my dear Public, do not do 
ball’s novel, Was he Successful? Itis the story of a man’s life, 
from infancy to old age. The narrative is graphic in its veri- | in a century be likely to , and there would be no diffi- 
i culty in rubb off” the impression from the paper. If for | sented amidst the waxen populace of Madame Tussaud’s? 
a and. is wqerwe Fon nent — chamactit:06 this Gah ing as ar eit picture, gelatine would not be used, as the] Is he not there in all his glory, strut, stare, pink cheeks, coro- 
, Hiram Meeker—a » CAIC g, mercenary, and}. would not combine. canvas were loyed to print | nation robes, flaxen wig—a masterpiece by Truefitt—dancing 
runnin reading.— i ' —has been careful to copy it.” There he stands in all the 
at material success, and he wins it; but he is not successful. Bor ep s myers “igre gas majesty of real life, and children and flunkies who are ad- 
Let us hope that—in this age of Mammon—such 2 moral will CURIOUS DISCOVERY IN GLOUCESTER. mitted at half price, my dear Bob—only sixpence each—won- 
convey @ potent rebuke. The immortal soul may chance to| It may not be generally known, or it may possibly be for- | 4¢"and admire, 
prove of more importance than the Almighty Dollar. Mr. | gotten, that in the olden time county families often came into 
and say, Ah! = knew his copterapt poe One es. “Well, 
York Life. Its style, too, is commendably terse and simple. | polis was then a much more serious business than it is now-a- | ™ay a8 well make an open confession, de me fabula narratur, 
A profound book it is not, in any sense: and there is an air of | days. Folks were then content with the amusements the city I was one of the non-contents ; I think that the character of a 
y. li afforded them : the theatres, the assemblies, parties, &c., were people may be known by its statues, just as the character of 
effort about it, that we do not like. It seems to have been s sufficient attraction ; consequently many fine old eae 
take it for what it is worth, What I mean is that people 
may prove serviceable to many readers. It is called The Per-| about Queen Anne’s period, has of late been ‘occupied as a | Should py es oot eet eeee techn Line of a — 
fet Gentleman, and it embodies instructions as to behaviour | school of art; and in making some alterations for this purpose Lf oni once subscribe two guineas for Lining + that 
under various circumstances im social life. Although the gen- | the architect observed an unusual and, as it seemed to him, | « ge . 
Ben | needless pee of panelling in a small sitting-room, always 
statues to such men feet! wee I say, from the hey aetsre of 
: ; the th rfectly superfluous. Great men who combine 
gret, however, to.see that so much prominence is given to the on bree <n ie Argered : vemarad _— i receptedon” ‘Guide their ieee four requisites have raised statues to themselves 
nuisance of speech-making. Half the volume consists ofmo-| 4 man in a rich dress of the time of Frangois Premier is hold- eatslo Willisrn than brass and marble; and, as Milton says of 
del speeches. Americans certainly need very little encour- | ing up a ef petals Soe wotnen, Wie appends 6 be Te: 
FEL ‘dir tion ( 





















daguerreotype 

and he endeavours to point.ont the fallacy of attributing the 

production of the paper prints to photographic 
Mr. Smith states that the prints were produced by a method 
invented by Mr. Francis ee about the 1790, that 
he was taken by the hand by Mr. Boulton, who appeared to 
have undertaken the production of copies from ang pointing, 
on paper, copper, canvas, and other materials. e copies 
were made in dead colours, and in some cases more than one 
were — Thus Seen, oes a ery nee 
, or water-colour drawings, passed into 
the hands of Me Barney to colonr. The sepia Sone of some 
of the prints corresponds with that of the photographs now 
produced, while the extreme delicacy of the surface from which 
the impression was taken has led to a belief that such an ef- 
fect could only be the result of chemical agents acted upon by 

































































































































































































































water-colour used in printing from the plate; the two c 
would then combine, but the colour would not be absorbed |80; choose your heroes with more wisdom; besides, wh 
into the paper; if the ing of gelatine were thick, it would | are you so anxious to commit a superfluous deed; why rus 

ees into a work of supererogation ? not Gorgius fitly repre- 

altogether contemptible person, rendered still more offensive | upon, no doubt oil-colours would be used. the case of| pumps and all? Gorgius was proud of his rong yar the artist 

by his garb of piety—is very truly and boldly drawn. The | water-colours it was necessary to harden the surface of the | Who stuffed him—for the Chamber of Horrors, I was about to 

moral, to be deduced from his experience, is obvious. He aims ; P®P¢!; in order to prevent the colours applied by hand from | write, but I remember his Majesty is in a proper! t recess 

There—I og Sa I no — let the secret out. Of a 

the ingenious Public will see that the present penman e 

Kimball’s novel is meritorious by reason of its lesson, and by shane they’ bad | og saute euthe anbiider eens per rr ill-conditioned writer. Of course, they will nudge each other, 
reason, also, of its trathful sketches of New England and New not, bestowed themselves in lodgings A visit to the metro- 

the Aer in hey gars of A Me shown by he 

mind heart. * dam one to the es of a certain , 28 We read in 

bre siy ii ay hageering ae Sin panpaiee teed ened tear wore enhghahine teutte Sor 7 Plutarch. You will gloat to mark the classical allusion and 
Messrs. Dick ‘and Fitzgerald have published.a book which of these abodes, the town house of the Guises,a mansion of 

fact shall never pass eA peers tis BAe. But vane. te 

tleman—like the poet—is born, not made, yet there are details | .ajeq « ’groom.” He made up his mind to remove this subscribe , it,shall be to one nently great in us, 

of etiquette that must be learned, either by experience or from rofection, aad in doing so brought to light a fine portrait of Fortune, m, and Bervice to his country. Of course, 
books. Thus the present work may be found useful. We re-| Pope. This led him to suspect that the opposite side might 

William Shakespeare, of such a sort— 











1 


treaties tem : That kings for such a tomb might wish to die. 
agement in that. ’ —_— ot, ah: -jeee meribly fe palnag wise Pre nb I am seldom betrayed into a quotation except, my dear 
Rw aie rei enon, ot Witla acne Rial |" Pope-wes 'e: frequent visitor in-Gloucesterdire and the | Bob, s4/you kaow, from Horace oF the Latin Grammar, but 
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matter. 
I am sure all will modestly keep 


e 
, and let the working men go forward, and the fifth- 
men won't jump into the first-rate places. The play- 
ete admirable hich 
some possess 
Public to its "duty; you will not coquet with 
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rary ‘ since he was born, and 
the time is rather a long while to wait in these days of stony 
statuesque recogni! I am sure that no li tle- 
man will put little stumbling-blocks in the way, inder 
the erection of a fitting monument to one to whom all the 
world owes so much; nor will they, whilst building up this, 
try to build up little ones for themselves ; I do not suppose 
for one instant that they Le page their names—at any rate, 
more than once ; no, they be as modest, retired, and self- 
abasing as they always are. Reddit Satwrnti regnum : the 
Golden has, indeed, returned ; the lion of literary fame 
shall lie down with the dramatic lamb; the venomous critic 
shall coil in glistening beauty round the pink feet of the dove 
of Poesy ; the big elephant of the book-world, who has lined 
his own and so many other people's trunks, shall modestly 
consort with the timidest little mouse of Be poe essayist, 
who has just entered out of his hole, into print. The 
world, my dear Bob, will wonder ; but what care we for the 
world, we do not want to trumpet forth ourselves, but to tes- 
tify the applause, delight, wonder, and the admiration of tbis 
generation to the Mightiest Genius of all time. 
Believing, my dear Bob, that this little sketch fully em- 
bodies your intentions, I am arene with you. 
Megatherium Club, April 23. BROWN THE ELDER. 


Many objections to the proposed statue are urged in various 
quarters. The following appears in a brief report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, at a meeting held on the 11th ult. 

“Mr. Dixon read a programme proposed by the council for 
the tercentenary celebration of the birthday of Shakespeare, 
namely, that the 800th anniversary should be celebrated by 
laying the first stone of a monument in London. That the 
committee should use its influence to have Saturday, the 28rd 
of April, kept as a general holiday. That gold, silver and 
bronze medals should be offered for the first, second, and third 
best on Shakespeare. That the foundation-stone should 
be laid about noon ; thatin the afternoon there should be a 
performance of Shakspearean music in Covent-garden Thea- 
tre; a performance at Drury-lane in the evening; and that a 

t soirée should be held in Westminster Hall, at which 
Bhakspearean books, prints, and other relics should be admit- 
ted.—This me gave rise to another debate ; but it was 


carried, wi understanding that it was to be looked ors 
in the light of an instruction to the committee in framing their 
address. 

The following members have been named a Monument 
Committee :—The Archbishop of York, the Duke of Devon- 


shire, the Earl of Clarendon, the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, the Presidents of the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Academy, the Society of British Artists, and the Architectural 
Museum, the Master of Trinity, Prof. Westmacott, Professor 
of Sculpture at the Royal Academy, David Roberts, R.A., Da- 
niel ; Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., George Godwin, 
Esq., and Henry Ottley, Esq. 
. P.8—The anticipated break-up has taken place. A card 
g the signatures of Tom Taylor, Theodore Martin, Shir- 
Brooks, J. 8. Brewer, T. Duffus Hardy, T. Walker, Robert 
, ©. L. Gruneisen and Hain Friswell, appears in the latest 
London papers, announcing the withdrawal of these gentle- 
men from the National Shakespeare Committee. Their state- 
ment of the reasons tor this step is to the effect that the com- 
mittee has failed in its purpose, that no place has yet been 
selected for the erection of the memorial to Shakespeare, that 


the plan of raising a fund of thirty thousand pounds was a pike, 


blunder, and that the whole scheme, as at present managed 
must end in discreditable failure and “draw down universal 
contempt upon English professions of reverence for Shakes 
peare. ; 


—__»—__——_ 


. DO FISH SLEEP? 


This question, having been propounded in the Natural His- 
tory department of the Field newspaper, has elicited many re- 
plies. The following have interest, though they leave the 
query unsettled. : 


In a recent number of the Field it is asked, “ Do fishes 
sleep?” To which question arere several replies have 
been returned, interesting and valuable as they are, they leave 
the subject far from exhausted. The clear and tific 
remarks of Dr. Charles Kidd are much to the point, bearing 

evidence to the physical possibility that fish are pos- 

of such a power, yet falling short of the required sup- 

of ascertained facts. The intention of this communica- 

Fon ts to supply this defect toa limited extent. Every angler 
and fisherman of ordinary attention to events passing before 
must have observed, as your correspondent “ Roserea” 

fish at the bottoms of pools lying in a qui- 


the subject, I p c stole it from And, 
pa 
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ya ee of an extensive sheet of brick. At time the 

hes also dry up entirely, and neither water nor fish is to 
be seen in them. To such an extent does this take place, 
that the bottoms of the ditches open in cracks, wide and deep. 
In this condition the conntry continues several months, long 
enough to mature the crop. Mark the chan The period- 
ical wet season comes round. And with it in abundance, 
quickly filling the ditches and moistening the soil. No.soon- 
er does the water ap than the fish, which thereis no doubt 
were during the interval blocked up in the baked 
clay, where they could neither eat nor swim, again make their 
appearance in abundance. How can it be supposed they oc- 
cupied the time during such an imprisonment if not in that 
state of torpor known by the name of hybernation? Cases of 
precisely parallel character might be recited as occurring in 
‘australia and elsewhere, but they would only burden the ar- 

ent. In salmon rivers it is quite usual when the season is 

to observe a pool week after week occupied by the same 
squad of these lively fish, generally a rocky-bottomed pool, 
in which netting is not practicable. The summer of 1859 
afforded an excellent chance for watching the proceedings of 
a batch of about thirty salmon and grilse which occupied such 
a pool well situated for observation, during several weeks. 
One of these, a } fish marked with a scar on its back, be- 
came a special object of attention. This fish never moved 
from its perch on the edge of one identical rock to which it 
might have been supposed to be riveted, neither eeriog fin 
nor tail. No material change was perceptible in the positions 
of any of these fish during the many days their motions were 
carefully watched by daily visitors. One or two were enticed 
by the angler’s fly and taken; and it is probable, as man 
tresh arrivals from other parts of the river joined the band, 
but generally they remained in the same state of apparent 
torper until an inviting flood took place in the river, the effect 
of which roussd the whole body to move forward, the ordi- 
nary conclusion of such occurrences. These, and other like 
arguments, led to the opinion I expressed in a communica- 
tion to the Fiedd some months ago, that salmon undergo a 
species of hybernation. It is to be hoped that other observers 
will cast their mite of argument ivto this inquiry, that amongst 
us we may land our fish ‘into a comfortable snooze.—J. C. 8. 


Some of your readers seem interested in this inquiry, and 
ask for materials on which a ‘judgment may be formed. It is 
a question full of difficulty, and I doubt if it is possible to 
solve it. Some fish naturally and habitually rest on the bot- 
tom, such as the roach and the gadgeon, and in the sea, we 
may add, the sole, the turbo’, and fiat fish generally. If all 
fish settled on the bottom of the water, as these do, there 
would be no interest in the inquiry, as there is nothing in 
their habits to contradict it or make it doubtful. Trout and 
salmon, and other fish of the same kind, are generally 
poised in the water, though they also rest frequently at 
bottom, on a — of , or even on the gravel. It is not 
to be sup at they are asleep because they are seen in 
this position motionless. Nor is it a proof that they are asleep 
because they allow themselves to be taken out of the water 
without wubtanen. Any e will undertake to lift a salmon 
or 4 trout from the river with his hands if the position of the 
fish is such that it cannot see him and is under a sufficient 
cover itself. The hands may be introduced under the body 
of the fish so as not to alarm it until it finds itself securely 


seen 
the 


held and lifted from the water. There is still a third class of | T 


fish differing from the two former, and whose habits it is ex- 
ee important to study before any definite opinion is 
formed whether fish sleep or not. This third class includes 
those fish who are never seen resting on the bottom of the 
water, but always poised, either balancing themselves, or 
moving about, but never still. Of this class I will select the 

because I have had great facilities of observing the 
habits of this fish, For about two years and a half I have had 
two small pike in my breakfast-room, each in a globe of water 
well supplied with weeds. They are both in excellent health, 
though it is doubtful whether either of them exceeds 2oz. in 
weight ; and they are almost daily exhibited to friends to 
illustrate the habits of the tyrant of the water and his mode 
of ca) and swallowing his prey. At no season of the 
year, at no hour of the day or night, have I ever seen either 
of shane pike resting on the bottom or suppo! himeelf on 
the weeds, or in any other position than poised in the water 
with the pectoral , han and the extreme tip of the dorsal fin 
in gentle but rapid motion. There are aquatic sights 
more beautiful or more instructive than the pike when 2 vase 
of small minnows is placed near him. He exhibits the same 
energy of character, the same ferocity of expressian, the same 
agility of movement, as the im tiger when the keeper 
i nam before the of his cage, If long tan- 


talised he iit. = 


straight out of the water; and I have 
been o! to cover both globes with c to 
prevent a fatal result to such ell, here is a crea- 


ture which on no occasion 
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miles in depth’? They éannot go to the bottom 
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on the surface; 
Bonible then cn lop wou 


_—_—o—_— 
THE BHORE GHAUT INCLINE. 


This celebrated engineering work, which has been opened 
by the Governor of Bombay during the past year, deserves 
detailed description. We therefore condense an interesting 
account of it given in The Zngineer’s Journal of Calcutta. 


The Western Presidency is cut off from the rest of India by 
the rangeof the Syhadree Mountains, a volcanic 
has been well described as an enormous in the super- 
height of 2.100 feet tthe lo an peat ee eaegin at this te. 
at the low ts re- 
markable natural o' has no ion 
on the other side, and simply subsides gradually the gen- 
eral sea level of the country. Many of the mountain spurs, 
however, attain considerable elevation, reaching in some 
cases to 5,000 feet above the sea level. Its distance from the 
sea coast is about thirty miles; and as it extends, with more 
or less variation, from Goa to Broach, or between six paral- 
lels of north latitude, it has proved hitherto an almost impas- 
=_ sn oy = _ trade ct pre the the interior of 
e country. e dangerous ost impassable mountain 
tracks of the Syhadree range, however, have given place to a 
now finished railway, and the trade with the in r, which 
has hitherto its clogged steps by tortuous routes 
through dense, uuhealthy, unpeopled jungles, and over often 
unbri , rugged, precipitous mountain roads, now moves 
ayn 0 ne ne with - much ease and rapidity as the 
provisions o pass, by the great northern li into 
the heart of London. ame net. 
The Bhore Ghaut Railway Incline rises almost sharply and 
abruptly from the plain. the course of a journey.of less 


than an hour in duration and 15} miles in | the traveller 
will ascend to a height of 1,882 feet. The highest gradient is 
1 in 87, and the lowest 1 in 880; the av: about 1 in 
48. A reversing station was adopted with effect for 


flattening the gradients. There are in all twenty-six tunnels, 
the shortest being 29 yards and the longest 487 Fifteen 
are over 100 yards, eight over 200, and two over 300 


yards in 
len, 


The tunnels have been mostly cut out of the trap 
#0 that they have seldom req masonry. This has 
largely iuereneed both the cost and the labour of the work 
however, as it was necessary to mine them throughout. In 
mining, the work was commenced at both ends of the tunnel 
with headings about 12 ft. wide and 9 ft. high, ard this 
tion was followed up by the excavation of the tunnel to its 
full size. The total quantity of cuttings amounts to 2,067,738 
cubic yards, of which the | contains 118,000. The 
greatest depth of cutting is feet. The embankments 
amount to 2,453,308 cubic yards, the heaviest containing 
$64,300. The total length of viaducts and vaulting arches is 
1,880 yards; and of retaining walls 3,640 yards. These walls, 
which have been required in places where the mountain is too 
pi to allow of embanking in the o manner, are gen- 
erally from 30 to 40 feet in height, and are built in substantial 
rubble masonry. 
The construction of this vast work has been, as may well be 
supposed, attended with difficulties almost at every step. 
r an unusdally heavy fall of rain, for example, about 
40,000 cubic yards ofa hill side, supporting one of the em- 
bankments, slid off the face of the upon which it rested, 
and became stationary about 60 feet below the level of its for- 
mer position. On another occasion more than 100,000 cubic 
yards were displaced by the benching being thrust out by the 
weight of embankment. In the cuttings, masses of rock, 
termed boulders, have not only fallen away in large masses, 
1 have ae pee — found lying ina thick stratum upon 
ping beds of rock, from which they have sli as s00n as 
the cutting was sufficiently san | rin 
In the last two working seasons the ave number of 
men employed on the incline was more than 40,000 ; of whom 
10,822 were drillers and 2,659 masons. In March, 1861, this 
number rose to 42,000. To the liberal arrangements for the 
comfort of the workmen, as we have before noted, may in a 
great measure be traced the abundant supply of labour which, 
at all events for the last three seasons, has been obtained. The 
rates of w of. all classes below the foreman, varied from 
14 anna to 1} rupee per day. 
A period of eleven years hasbeen occupied in the ¢dnstruc- 
tion of this great work, at a total cost in money of £1,100,000. 
he engineer, who designed and nearly accomplished it, was 
Mr. Berkley, who, however, has not lived to see the successful 
termination of his labour; having fallen a victim to an oyver- 
worked brain in a tropical climate. 


en 


SALA ON SUNDRIES, 


The pleasant sketches that follow are extracted from Mr. 
Sala’s letter, dated, New York, January 1. 


* * Ere I close this letter, an “extra” of the New York 
Plugugly and Staten Island Shoulder-hitter may announce that 
Charleston has fallen, that the miserable inhabitants have 
ewe weary of spending their Christmas by Gilmore’s Greek 

, and that the “flag” waves over Sumter; that Richmond 
has arisen in its might, torn Jeff Davis, as the Seu Hol- 
landers tore their Grand Pensionary, to pieces, and rushed into 
the Union again; on the amalgamated platform of 
— Se South perePne to the yd end with Great 

uch things are q possible, it not v 

bable, in this astounding country. I conaclantionsly. a 
after a month’s residence in so marvellous a land, that I shoul 
not be in the least surprised at meeting a citizen with t 
heads and a tail walking down West Twenty-first 
Avenue. And were I to see that sight, I should be quite pre- 

to find the New. York press that to be born 
with a tail was a and holy thing, an 
the Union and piracies 
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Princess being happily delivered of a “ prine;” 
Pepleuna, or @ Sew apeaien of 





when he sang the of the “ Duke and Prince 


Then Mrs. Lily, the N: 

Towards them s with joy; 

Saye fae Weave old ¢, “* Come, tell to us 
it a. gal or.a boy?” 


8 Mrs. L. to the Duke, 


“ Your it is a Prince,” 
And at nuss’s bold rebuke 
He did both laugh and wince. 


Fhe Prince of Wales himself rebuked this nauseous rubbish 
announcing omelet to the Mayor of Windsor that the 
ncess had “ been safely delivered of a fine boy, and both 

were doing well.” He felt, we doubt not, what flunkeys can- 

not be e to see, that in great events homeliness is dignity, 
that when the fate of Germany hung on the birth of a son to 
the oe Frederic, the mode in which Maria Theresa an- 
nounced the event was more stately than any verbal flourish. 

She rushed into her box at the theatre, ex g to the au- 

‘eaeed wae ~ a boy!” ae the — sae fry 

, by one burst of emotion, their sympathy 
genuineness.—Znglish paper on “ Slobbering Loyalty,” 


TATTERSALL’s——THe New Premises.—This important 
arena, with its several buildings, is now in a sufficiently ad- 
vanced state to show the design of the ercenieef08 

ve a definite notion of the extensive arrangements w are 

made for the increased accommodation and comfort of 
its subscribers and the general public. The plot of ground 
upon which it stands is nearly two acres in extent. It is ap- 
proached from the east by Knightsbridge-green, near Sloane 
street, and the je consists of two square wing blocks of 
yellow brick with Portland stone dressings, pierced with six 
windows on the two floors, and surmounted by stone para- 
pets with ball terminals. These blocks are divided by a pedi- 
mented eure , beautifully carved, and two side entrances. 
The left-hand block is dedicated to the subscribers; the right 
to the 8 offices, business departments, harness rooms, 
and the private dwellings of the superintendents. Although 
the entrance presents a comparatively narrow face, the space 
within gradually enlarges through a depth of 300 feet, until it 
increases to more than double the width of the fagade. The 
subscription room is approached by a side foot-entrance, and 
failed off from the centre road so as to preserve to its fre- 
uenters the utmost possible privacy; it is entered by lofty 
olding-doors, It is a magnificent saloon of elegant propor- 
tions, being 60 feet by iig feet, while a clear height of 26ft. 
7 


in, is obtained. I hted by day by two 1 domes 18 
gb, covered with lunette] 
P 


hts, each formed of one } 

of glass. A third dome is in the centre of the ceiling, 
which an enormous sun-burner is placed to illuminate the 
whole by night. The spacious floor is to be paved in a taste- 
ful geometric pattern with ornamental tiles asa “ repeat,” 
harmony with the decorations of the ceiling. A raised 
dais, about 6 inches in height, surrounds this splendid apart- 
ment, and is skirted and ed with marble, the pattern of 
the flooring being completed by the dais as a rich border. 
oe this dais commodious seats will be placed. Under each 
the two extreme domes, a large octagon slab of marble will 
support the desks appropriated to the recording of wagers, the 
of letters, despatches, &c, At the south west corner 
is another set of folding-doors which lead into an area of about 
70 feet by 40 feet, for open air betting, somewhat similar to 
the present Lawn, but paved in this case, and provided with 
many conveniences, and amongst others that of a telegraph 


The grand or central entranceleads onwards through a tall 
Spats at tae ee ape 
ic ’ 
GPtaiz by suction. “In the ceatve of this eres’ wil be 
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gm Me a few ts since at the New 
b net Ye lub, in the University Building, between Messrs. 
White(Z.) Black (M.) White(Z.) Black (M.) 
1PtoQR3S PtQR3s 28 Kt tke B RtoR6 
2PtoQBa PtoQBé 24 P tks B + do ie 
ye hy ame K Kt to B3 2 KtoKt’s sq tks K P 
4PtoK3 PtoK4 26 RtoB2 PtoK B3 
5 KttoQ5 BtoQ3 27 Qto Kt3 KtoQ2 
6 PtoK kts Bad ike 28 QtksKtP RtoQB sq 
7 KBtoKkt2 toQB2 29 Q to Kt 6 Tartan Ak las 
8S KKttoK2 PtoQ3 80 K to B aq checks 
9 Castles BtoK3 31 KtoK 2 RtksR 
10 Qto Kt 3 KttoR4 32.B tks R to Kt 5, ch 
ll QtoB2 toKR4 3 KtoQs to Kt 8, ch 
12 a as =e pees toKt6 . 
¥ Oe 4 ay 3 RtoK2 to B6 
14 KttksKt,ch + Arg t S aie 599 tke Kt 
EB | t5 -Kt to Q’s aq He hg | tks P 
16 BtoKkt2 PtoKR5 38 RtoQKtsq RtoR7 
17PtoKB4 KRPtksP 39 QtoKté6,ch KtoQ3 
18 KB Ptks P GioRs 40 Qtoher Kia P to Kt4 
19 R P tke P to R7, ch 41 PtoR4 _ Kt to Kt 5 
20 K to B2 BtoK R6 42 PtoR5 toK 5 
21 PtoQKt6, KttoQB3. 48 K to Kt3 ‘eka 
dis. ch 44 Q interp. tke R, ch 
2KttoKB4 BtksB And White resigns. 
Low Art.—“ Give me,” he used to say, when declaring 
his tastes—“ give me a pictur that ts I can 
understand. I don’t care twopence for Allegories, or what- | 
ever you call em; Sacred subjects, in m opinion, i impious, 
and the Historicals is all bosh. How do 


know ere 
mean unless I’ve read all about ’em in books? If I'd 
my time in reading instead of attending to business, where 
should I have been? A pauper in the Union, most likely! 
No, no, catch me at that sort of fun. I’ve quite enough to 
to read my ledger and make that all ~ Now for pic- 
turs, what's the use of ’em, I should like toknow, if they don’t 
set before ow eyes the likenesses of what you meets with 
every day! A chap that can paint me a lobster just as I see him 
crawling over my marble slab—or a dog & gnawing of a bone 
like the one down at my lodge—or the i of my shop in 
Thames street—or my coach and ’orses—or anything else that 
I can handle and | at—he’s the man for my m ;_ he’s 
the painter for me! That’s the reason why I deal with Pith, 
now, and such ashim. When 
the Royal Academy they did the right thing for once. He 
gives ’em natur, and navar in a pictur is what I goes in for.” 
—“ Mr. Gri * Tittle Love Affair,” in Bentley's Miscellany. 





they made Pith a member of 



























































dented success. 

“ Tt is sad to see the 
selves the echoes of this 
to the level of business matters.” — Boston 


Lone-ProrracTep Srrvices.—We verbatim from the 
bituary record of the London 7#mes, of the 14th ult., thesub- 
memoranda. They occur in exact succession, 

“ On the 12th inst., at 38, -crescent, Notting-hill, John 


Beckwith, Eeq., aged 89, for of 50 
fac, i aay eee a 
d Stremarer of ts mt | 


al Union of England Wales, Author of “ Historical 0- 
rials of the Independents,” etc., 85.—On the 12th inst., 
at his residence, 95, York-street, in the 70th year of his age, 
Mr. Henry Sugg, an old and much-esteemed inhabitant of 
the parish of St. Margaret, W' 


in which for more 
than 33 he was collector of e ’s taxea.—On the 


12th inst. at Summerfield Howse, Worest bil oe, 
ppt nl eh Be Re servant 
and valued friend in the family of William Lawson, Esq., in 
the 57th year of her age.” 


Ciam ALLOWED For A Bap Harvest.—At. the Sheriffs’ 

Madame André 2. The cian Hielluap diomeaay, tor 
ame 2. The politan Rai mpany, for 
4,790/., for the loss of the business of a chivopodist, in 
lebone-road, through 
works of the Underground 
dence of the claimant, she made 15/. a week, in the season of 
four months, by corn-cutting, and averaged 8i, 
remainder of the . For two years and more the works of 
carriage herb She, ieee “4 
ing to ouse. consequence, 

became oie. Ade some proceedings, the jury assessed 
the damages at 850/.—London Weekly, 


Tue Brarn.—Allusion has been made to the late Mr. 
Thackeray's large brain. _A medical friend favours us with a 
note on the subject: “The ay weight of the human 
brain,” he says, “is 49 ounces in the male, and 44 ounces in 
the female. most instances, however, when the individual 
has been ed by great mental power, it has been 
found to rise much above the numbers given.. The brain of 
Cuvier weighed 64 ounces, Dr. Alexander Crombie’s 63 ounces, 
peteng 62 ounces, andjMr. Thackeray’s 58} ounces. In 
con ction to these may be placed the brain of an idiot, 
given by Dr. Todd, weighing 16} ounces, and the atill more 
remarkable one described last year by Mr. Gore, barely reach- 
ing 10 ounces 5 Amongst unfortunate indivi- 
duals, it is true, heads are often met with, but in such 
cases the fine filaments and delicate chambers of 
have been injured by disease, and they are thus, from 
of its parts failing to act, or not acting in harmony, converted 

are 


2} 





into beings who live a mere vegetative existence, ed 
by dangerous impulses, but still more frequently the 
gentler instincts.”—Jnverness Courier. 

Easy Ducx-Hountine.—The Indi lis Daily Journal 


states that a few days previously one hundred ducks were 
captured on a lake or pond near Vincennes, in a way that 
proved almost as conclusively as the thermometer did the in- 
tense cold then prevailing. the pond froze more and more 
the ducks would come out on the ice, where the 
snow falling and mel on their backs and sides would 
speedily freeze hard, and thus fasten their wings so complete- 
ly that they could not fly. In this condition they could ouly 
run slowly and helplessly about on the ice, and the boys find- 
ing it - PS geo in” =k rary Pr over by sticks owen 9 
scores, way a 8p ot of “ game” was A 
without a shot or any serious bruises of the meat. 





WiNnNTER CcLOA KS. 


BRODIE’S 
GREAT CLEARING SALE 
WILL CONTINUB 
For Twenty Days. 
THE ENTIRE WINTER STOCK 
WILL BE SOLD WITHOUT REGARD TO COST, 

Berore Maxinc EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS FOR THE 

SPRING TRADE. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION. 


omen {2S BOT Bae Nee EOE: 





Capital and Surplus....................... $3,150,000 
Losses already paid..................c0000- 7,000,000 
Annual Inoome................. cece eee ee 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured; without charging any extra premium therefor. 
Gao. M.. 





Manager in the U. 8S. and Canada. 


